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Number 6 


ook at the Doughnut, 


Not at the Hole 


JN BOOM times it is perhaps just human nature to 

look at the doughnut, and in times of depression it is 
probably just as much human nature to look only at 
the hole. (Now, some good New Englander must not 
spoil this discussion by saying that this figure is all 


‘wrong because what we are talking about is a “fried 


cake” or a “cruller’ and not a doughnut—every one 


_ which is admittedly severe. 
is not in the hole of the doughnut. 


} 


knows what we mean, anyway.) 

This country, as we have all talked about repeatedly, 
has been through, and is still in, a period of depression 
But*our future subsistence 
Now is the time to 
look at the substance and see what we have upon which 
to subsist. 

To explain one evidence of our first figure, in times 


_ of depression we always talk about men out of employ- 
ment, and in boom times how many men are employed. 
_ If we reverse the process today, we will note that 85 


per cent of the people of the United States are employed 


_ and at wages whose real buying power is higher than 


it has been in twenty-five years. It is this condition 


which proves that the future, and the immediate future 
at that, is substantial and sound. 


Electric railways and the manufacturers who supply 


_ their needs have been as gloomy as the rest of the 


country; more gloomy at times, as a matter of fact. 
But today, the railways, almost more than other busi- 
nesses, should study the substance of the doughnut and 
not the hole, for there is tangible proof of the solid 
substance of railway business today. In addition, the 
general sense of security of the business of the nation 
as a whole, when the actual positive facts are con- 


_ sidered, should indicate a permanence of improved con- 


ditions upon which secure business growth may be 


predicated. 


ment, state and municipal securities. 
‘is something to make effective the phrase in the Six- 


Action Is Urged Against 

the Tax Exempt Security 

HE Oregon Chamber of Commerce recently passed 

a resolution urging Congress to take the necessary 
steps to eliminate the tax exempt features from govern- 
What is wanted 


_ teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which says that Congress shall have power to 
levy taxes against income “from whatever sources 
_ derived.” 


The effect which the tax exempt security has upon the 
desirable growth of productive business of the country, 
particularly regulated business, is very great and very 
real. But the situation is one in which it is difficult to 
interest the average citizen and also, apparently, the 
average Congressman. It will be only by an intense 


educational campaign that the public will be made to 


_ appreciate how the tax exempt security militates against 
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the growth and success of those productive enterprises 
which make business and opportunity for every one, 
and also against the growth and successful operation of 
the public utilities from which this same public desires 
added service. 

Every railway should join directly and actively in 
this campaign of education. And the arguments must 
appeal directly to the self-interest of the man addressed. 
He will not act in such a matter out of pity. It must be 
brought home to him what it means to him. 

The American Electric Railway Association has just 
circulated the Oregon resolution to its member com- 
panies. The resolution is printed elsewhere in these 
columns also. The association advisedly suggests that 
member companies, as one step to take in this campaign, 
urge other chambers of commerce to take similar action. 
This should be done. Keep active any good move which 
will help toward the desired end. 

The tax exempt security should go! 
American business! 


It is bad for 


Commissions in Their Relations 

to the Judiciary 

RITERS on the history of jurisprudence point out 

that courts of equity were established to bring 
to the administration of justice remedies not possible, 
or at least not easily secured, through common law. 


‘Men in all times have found difficulty in framing laws 


so general as aptly to meet every particular act and not 
fail in some circumstances, and they have therefore 
sought some tribunal other than the law courts for 
certain special problems. Originally, equity in England 
was administered by the ecclesiastics, and it was 
thought that precedents could have no place in its 
administration, as the purpose was to judge each case 
purely on its merits. Although this idea has since been 
somewhat modified both in England and America, equity 
practice is still available for those who cannot find in 
common or statute law the remedies they seek, and the 
decisions rendered in equity are characterized by a 
greater degree of discretion on the part of the pre- 
siding judge. 

Within the last fifteen years still another form of 
tribunal, so to speak, has been developed in the 
American body politic, and if the causes for its creation 
should be traced back, they will be found to be largely 
the same as those which led to the establishment of 
courts of equity. These modern new tribunals are the 
public service commissions, which, under the statutes 
creating them, have received very broad powers to 
decide questions which, as with an equity court, call for 
wide discretion. Many of these questions are not 
matters of what can be done or what cannot be done 
under the law. Instead, they relate to what is best for 
a community from a business, social or engineering 
standpoint. Thus a commission, in a sense, is a judicial 
body with power to render decisions as to rates which 
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greatly affect the value of property. At the same time, 
many of its duties are of a legislative or executive 
nature, in that it can prescribe ways of carrying out 
various lines of business, such as methods of account- 
ing and the extent of the services to be rendered. 
Owing to these somewhat diverse duties, special 
knowledge of law, engineering or finance is extremely 
helpful to a- commissioner, but as his office is not 
primarily a legal, financial or engineering one, the com- 
missioner should be more than a lawyer, financier or 
engineer. There is no doubt that commission rules, 
when properly administered, can cure many evils not 
capable of solution by previously existing tribunals or 
at least not so easily and quickly cured by them. The 
innovation of their establishment was a daring one, 
but experience has shown that the conception was 
sound. - 

The thoughts outlined above are suggested by a 
rather severe attack on the idea of commission govern- 
ment in a report recently presented to the New York 
Legislature by a committee of the judiciary of the state 
to report on proper amendments to the judiciary 
article in the New York State Constitution. It may be 
that commission government is capable of being 
improved in form, and that it is possible of abuse and 
evils. This is not surprising in view of the recent 
creation of commissions. 

It should not be forgotten that the legal procedure of 
the present day is the result of centuries of experience 
from the time when the court was a tribal chief, at once 
prosecuting attorney, judge and jury in every case, and 
sometimes executioner as well. Each successive change 
as years rolled by in legal procedure to prevent arbi- 
trary or partial decisions, as by the separation of the 
functions of judge and jury, and the establishment of 
rules for the admission of evidence, was a gain to civil- 
ization. It is obvious that knowledge obtained through 
such long experience of the best means of administering 
justice should not lightly be cast aside, even in commis- 
sion hearings. 

Nevertheless, it is not difficult for one to see in 
the establishment of commissions some of the same pur- 
poses which led to the creation of equity courts, and 
there is no reason why the movement should not be as 
permanent in the latter as in the earlier case. 


Riding Two Horses— 
or One? 


HE only electric railway official in California who 

gave any indication to the publishers of this paper 
that he did not approve of the publication of Bus TRANS- 
PORTATION before the paper was issued said that he 
thought it would be difficult for the editors “to ride 
two horses at once.” By this statement, presumably, 
he meant he believed it impracticable for them to pub- 
lish articles and editorials helpful to both bus systems 
and electric railway systems, because the interests of 
the two must be antagonistic. 

Actually, there should be no antagonism between the 
two interests. The ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL is not 
“trying to ride two horses,” but only one, namely, trans- 
portation. Or, if there are two, they are a span. There 
are certain places where the bus is most desirable, 
others where the electric railway is the logical system 
to use. 

The development of the bus has made possible 
service over a great many routes which would never 
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support an electric railway. The economy possible when 
large numbers of cars are operated makes the electric 
railway far superior to the bus for a great many other 
cases. 

It is to the interest of all that the proper economic 


; 
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position of each transportation agency should be | 


determined, that there be no waste from duplication 
or the attempt to use either system under conditions 
notably unsuitable for it. The community served is 
equally as interested in this matter as the company 
because it must eventually bear at least a part of the 
cost of an unsuitable system. Obviously, then, it is 
most important for all concerned that the development 


of the newer system should be along such lines that it — 
will most quickly fill the place for which it is best 


adapted. 
This task is the one to which BuS TRANSPORTATION is 
devoted. 


Hobnob with the 
Actual Patron 


E HAVE said before that it’s good business to 

join in the choruses of. the Gyratory Club in your 
town and otherwise take an active share in the busi- 
ness and civic organizations of the community; but we 
repeat that fine as this may be it does not get down to 
the great masses whose purse suits the cars better than 
the automobile. Our suspicions in that line were con- 
firmed recently when we had the privilege of reading 
the answers of part-time, no-time and once-upon-a-time 
car riders to a questionnaire which was sent out by 
one of those managers’ who wants always to face 
the facts. 

Like so many others. he had seen his traffic drop dur- 
ing these latter months by 10, 20 and 30 per cent. 
Unlike others, however, he was not content to write the 
fatalistic words ‘Industrial depression” on the daily 
traffic reports and let it go at that. He knew that 
times were hard, but he also knew that the local. light- 
ing company was doing quite as well as the year before 
and that the live wires of the district were also stand- 
ing up pretty well. Was there anything in his service 
or fares that he could remedy to get more travel, more 
money and more net? 

He could not find the answer from anything he saw 
in the newspapers or was told at the clubs. He’s too 
popular in the first place; and in the second place, most 
of these friends are too well heeled to worry about 
car fare or gasoline bills. So he went directly to the 
workers in shop, store and office with such questions as 
these: “Where do you work? Where do you live? Do 
you ride in? Do you ride back? Do you ride home for 
lunch? Would lower fare help you ride home for lunch? 
What’s wrong with our fares and where? What’s wrong 
with our cars and why?” 

It is too soon to give the results of this quiz, but one 
thing is certain: The management now knows exactly 
where all the tender spots are and is setting about to 
remove them—especially in devising fare plans that 
will give people the increased rides they want to take. 
In the meantime, the hurfdreds who answered are feel- 
ing better in having got a load of sorrows off of their 
several chests. When the remedies are announced, also, 
they will have the rare pleasure of feeling that they 
had a personal share in securing improvements and so 
will pay more attention than otherwise to any plan 
offered. 


_ates between Salt Lake City 


2» HE Bamberger Elec- 
tric Railroad forms 
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High-Class Interurban Service in Utah 


The Bamberger Electric Railroad, Connecting the Largest Two Cities of Utah, Has an Attractive Route 
Between Lake and Mountains—With Modern Equipment and High-Class Service, 
Its Continued Success Is a Natural Result 


By M. L. CUMMINGS, JR. 
_Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 


the center link of a 
chain of three electric inter- 
urban railroads and oper- 


on the south and Ogden on 
the north—the largest two 
cities in Utah. Connecting 
with the Bamberger on the 
north is the Utah-Idaho 
Central, running from Og- 
den, Utah, to Preston, Idaho, 
and on the south the Salt 
Lake & Utah, running from 
Salt Lake City to Payson, 


Serving directly, as it 


in the state, and along ‘its 
lines, which cover a dis- 
tance of approximately 40 
miles, one of the richest 
agricultural sections of the 
state, the Bamberger road 
handles a large and ever- 
increasing amount of pas- 
senger and freight traffic. 
_ The Bamberger Electric 
Railroad takes its name from Simon Bamberger, its 
founder, who, more than thirty years ago, conceived the 
idea of constructing a railroad to provide local service 
between Salt Lake City and Ogden. In spite of consid- 
erable opposition and pessimism and dissuasion of his 
friends, Mr. Bamberger, with practically nothing but 
his own resources, succeeded in constructing, bit by bit, 
the so-called “dummy line” (this by reason of the oper- 
ation of boxed-in steam locomotives) until Ogden was 
reached in 1908. 

Originally incorporated as the Great Salt Lake & 
Hot Springs Railway, in the very early ’90s, it passed 
through reorganization and became the Salt Lake & 
Ogden Railway Company, and for many years operated 
as such. The history of its development is a tribute to 
the fortitude and genius of Simon Bamberger. 

Two years after the completion of the line into Ogden, 
in May, 1910, the road was electrified, although steam 
locomotives were continued in freight service only, until 
the year 1914. The electrification resulted in a marked 
increase in the traffic and earnings of the road, and the 
“dummy line’ soon became known as the Bamberger 
line, or the Bamberger Electric, which name was offi- 
cially adopted on Aug. 14, 1917. 

The road is capitalized for $1,500,000, the stock being 
owned by Simon Bamberger, chairman of the board of 
directors; his son, Julian M. Bamberger, president and 
general manager, and their immediate family. ._ 


Simon BAMBERGER, EX-GOVERNOR OF UTAH, AND FOUNDER 
OF THE BAMBERGER ELECTRIC RAILROAD 


The road serves directly 
a population of approxi- 
mately 175,000. Although 
primarily a passenger line, 
considerable freight busi- 
ness has been developed 
during the past few years. 
This is constantly increas- 
ing, and if the company is 
successful in obtaining the 
establishment of through 
rates between its line and 
the Union Pacific Railroad 
and its connections the 
freight revenue will be 
greatly increased. The 
company already has joint 
tariffs with the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, the 
Western Pacific, the South- 
ern Pacific, the Utah-Idaho 
Central, the Salt Lake & 
Utah, and to some degree 
with the Oregon Short Line. 

Many industries directly 
tributary to its lines are 
served by this road, most 
of these industries being 
located at Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. The intervening territory consists largely 
of prosperous agricultural communities and flour milling 
centers and comprises some of the richest fruit lands in 
Utah. The most important industries served in Salt 
Lake City and Ogden are classified about as follows: 
Coal yards, motor car companies, wholesale dry goods 
companies, warehouses, candy manufacturing companies, 
sand and gravel companies, lumber companies, wholesale 
drug companies, oil refineries, State of Utah good roads 
warehouse, brick manufacturing companies, United 
States government arsenal, U. S. Government Bureau of 
Public Roads warehouse, box manufacturing companies, 
and wholesale grocery houses. 


FINANCIAL AND OPERATING STATISTICS 


Operating statistics for the years 1919 and 1920, in- 
cluding freight, express and passenger business, are as 
shown in the table on page 226. 

Much care and attention is devoted to the maintaining 
of rolling stock in first-class condition, and much of the 
latest type of this class of equipment is now in service 
on the Bamberger road. 

There are fifteen motor cars in passenger service. 
These were built by the Niles Car Company, Niles, 
Ohio. Five are combination passenger and baggage 
and ten passenger cars. These vary in length from 56 
to 60 ft., with a capacity of fifty-six passengers for the 


combination, cars and sixty-two to seventy for the 
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OPERATING DATA, BAMBERGER ELECTRIC RAILROAD 


1919 1920 
Passenger car mileage...............eceveveeece 745,196 1,017,427 
Freight, mail and express car mileage............ 265,597 322,857 
Total Car mileage vwsaniceaksieneploreteste miele 1,010,793 1,340,284 
Passenger Car-Hhoursss 2 os iiatreg este ois sists sages See's 87 30,596 
Freight, mail and express car-hours............-. 35,287 36,625 
Total Car-Hours¢sa. oa on esac aes voller 61,162 FE 67,221 
Regular fare passengers carried.............0++5: 1,219,290 1,232,833 
Total revenue passengers carried..............-. 1,219,290 1,232,833 
Total passengers carried............00..eee seers 1,219,290 1,232,833 
Employees and others carried free..............- 81,65 102,341 
Passénger Tevenue..n}s caw eacicchuioeen bas semen ee $494,625.15 $550,786.20 
Average fare per revenue passenger.............. 2.4040 0.44676 
Total revenue from transportation............... 657,014.03 743,373.82 
Revenue from transportation per car-mile.,...... 0.65000 55464 
Revenue from transportation per car-hour........ 10.74219 11.05865 
Total revenue from other railway operations...,... 7,226.94 9,859.22 
Revenue from other railway operations per mile... 0.00715 0.00736 
Revenue from other railway operations per car-hour 0.11816 0.14667 
Total operating revenues.............--...++--- 664,240.97 $753,233.04 
Operating revenues per car-mile,...............- 0.65715 0.56200 
Operating revenues per car-hour.........../..... $10. 86035 $11. 20532 
Total operating expenses...............-.0 00005 407,353.33. 527,280: 63 
Operating expenses per car-mile................. 0.40300 o> 0230347 
Operating expenses perjear-hour................. 6.66024 7.84399 


passenger cars. Each of these cars is equipped with 
four G.E. motors, 125 hp. each, multiple-unit control, 
Westinghouse combined straight and automatic air 
valve, one compressor, Baldwin trucks, and 36-in. 
Standard Steel Works rolled steel wheels;. they are 
electrically heated with Westinghouse heaters. These 
motor cars, which weigh 41 tons each, are capable of 
operating at very high speed pulling a single trailer. 

There is a total of seventeen trailers, eleven of which 
are closed, two are open excursion trailers, and four 
express and baggage trailers. The average length is 55 
to 60 ft.; the weight 27 to 30 tons; and each is equipped 
with electric heat. They are mounted on Baldwin trucks. 

Four electric 42-ton locomotives are in operation, each 
equipped with four G.E. motors, of 125 hp. each. These 
have air blower ventilation, multiple-unit control, 
Westinghouse air brakes, with two compressors; Bald- 
win trucks and 36-in. rolled steel wheels. Each locomo- 
tive can handle a 400-ton train on a 1 per cent grade. 

In addition to the above there are forty-eight freight 
cars, of which thirty-one are box cars, thirteen flat 
“cars, twenty gondola flat bottom, and four combination 
ballast and beet cars. 

The miscellaneous rolling stock equipment consists of 
one motor line car, one 58-ft. motor baggage and express 
car, one 42-ft. baggage and express car, fifteen 5-yd. 
dump construction cars, one caboose, one line car trailer, 
one tool and wrecking car, one 23-yd. Marion steam 
shovel, and one #-yd. Thor steam shovel. 

The road has a total track mileage of 74.37 miles, 
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the greater part 
of the distance 
between Salt 
Lake and Ogden 
being double- 
tracked. The 
larger portion 
of the track is 
laid with 75 and 
85-lb. rails. Ex- 
cept for two 
blocks, Interna- 
tional steel ties 
are used in all 
pavement, with 
monolithic con- 
crete construc- 
tion. The over- 
head construc- 
tion is of cross- 
span type, well 
braced. In addi- 
tion to two No. 
0000 _ trolleys, 
the 750,000- 
circ.mil copper 
feeder cable ex- 
tends the entire 
length of the 
line. There are 
two telephone 
circuits, one con- 
sisting of No. 12 
copper and the 
other of No. 10 
iron. The single- 
track portions 
of the line are 
protected by 
block signals. 
Feeeder taps are located every 1,000 ft. and a Westing- 
house pole-type lightning arrester|is installed at each tap. 

In 1914 an agreement was entered into with the Utah- 
Idaho Central Railroad, then the Ogden, Logan & Idaho 
Railroad, for the construction and operation of a joint 
passenger and freight depot in the heart of the city of 
Ogden, and in the same block in which the post office is 
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Map oF THE BAMBERGER HLECTRIC RAILROAD 


—THE LAGOON ROUTE—SHOWING How 
Ir Ligs BETWEEN THE MOUNTAINS 
AND THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


TYPE oF Motor CAR USED BY BAMBERGER BLECTRIC RAILROAD 
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’ each run, at both Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
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located. This not only serves to reduce the expense of 
operating the terminal, but develops considerable 
through business, both freight and passenger, between 
the interurban lines, as through service is operated 
through the joint terminal. 

In 1914 an arrangement was entered into with the 
Salt Lake & Utah Railroad for the construction of a 
joint terminal operated by the Salt Lake Terminal Com- 
pany at Salt Lake City, 50 per cent of the stock of said 
company being owned by each-.of the two interurban 
lines. The passenger terminal is in the heart of the 
city of Salt Lake, across the street from the Mormon 
Temple and Tabernacle, and only one block from the 
Hotel Utah and Main Street. The Salt Lake Terminal 
trackage is likewise ideally. located for extensive ware- 
house and industrial development, its trackage being 
much closer to the business. center than either of the 
competing steam lines; and many valuable industries 
are being located on this trackage. 

In addition to the terminal stations at Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, depots are maintained at the following sta- 
tions: North Salt Lake, Bountiful, Centerville, Farm- 
ington, Lagoon, Kaysville, Layton, Clearfield, Arsenal. 

A well-equipped machine and blacksmith shop and 
paint and carpenter shops are located at North Salt 
Lake, and carhouses at Salt Lake and Ogden. 

One of the factors which helps maintain the high 
standard of service is the cleaning and inspecting serv- 
ice. All cars and equipment are inspected at each end of 
Further- 
more, the cars are cleaned, given a sort of “Pullman 
service” at the same time. 

Electric power for the operation of the read and its 
various other uses is furnished by the Utah Power & 
Light Company. Substations are located at Ogden, 
Clearfield, Farmington and North Salt Lake, those at 
Ogden, Farmington and North Salt Lake being equipped 
with two 400-kw. G.E. motor-generator sets, and the 
one at Clearfield having one motor-generator set of the 
above capacity. These machines are very substantially 
built, and are capable of sustaining heavy overloads. 
They are direct-connected, 600-hp., 2,300-volt induction 
motor to 400-kw. generator, delivering 750 volts direct 
current. 

At Lagoon, a station about 18 miles north of Salt 
Lake City, is located the famous Lagoon resort. This 
is a beautiful summer resort and entertains thousands 
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TYPE OF ELEcTRIC LOCOMOTIVE USED BY BAMBERGER 
ELECTRIC RAILROAD 


of pleasure seekers during the summer months. Here 
the seeker of recreation can indulge in swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, dancing and various other sports amid 
surroundings noted for their natural beauty. This 
resort is served exclusively by the Bamberger Electric 
Railroad, and during the summer months the company 
publishes an excursion rate from all points on its line 
to the resort. It is owned by the railroad company, and 
consists of a 40-acre park, 9 acres of which is lake for 
boating and bathing. 


ROUTING AND SCHEDULES AND OPERATING 
ORGANIZATION 


The publicity and traffic departments are operated 
jointly and under the jurisdiction of the general man- 
ager. In this department are the traffic manager, 
soliciting agent and chief clerk. 

The operating officials are as follows: Simon Bam- 
berger, chairman of board of directors; Julian M. 
Bamberger, president and general manager; J. B. Bean, 
vice-president; E. A. Vail, secretary; W. E. Jones, 
auditor; R. B. Needham, traffic manager; N. S. Wiltsie, 
general superintendent. 

The method of securing traffic, both passenger and 
freight, is chiefly by personal solicitation. In connection 
with the publicity. and traffic departments considerable 
literature is published, such as time-tables, freight 
schedules, calendars, car cards, etc. 

An hourly schedule is maintained between Salt Lake 
City and Ogden. 


’ Typp or OPEN EXCURSION Car Usep BY BAMBERGER ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
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Passenger rates are on the basis of 2% cents per mile 
for the one-way fare, and 180 per cent of the one-way 
fare for the round trip. The steam lines’ rates in the 
same territory are 3.6 cents per mile in each direction. 
The Bamberger Electric Railroad handles practically 95 
per cent of the passenger business local to its territory, 
also this proportion of passenger business between 
points on its system and points on the Utah-Idaho 
Central Railroad to and including Preston, Idaho. 

An interesting feature in connection with the business 
of the road is the effect upon traffic by the business 
activities of the Mormon Church. The headquarters of 
this religious organization are at Salt Lake City. It 
has, however, branch organizations and business insti- 
tutions throughout the states of Utah and Idaho. Twice 
each year there is held what is known as the General 
Conference, during which time the members of the 
Mormon Church, or a large percentage of them, from all 
sections assemble at Salt Lake City to discuss their 
church affairs and other matters. The location of the 
Bamberger road, the territory through which it runs, 
and its connection with the Utah-Idaho Central Railroad 
at Ogden enable it to handle the greater portion of this 
conference travel, which is quite an important factor. 

The Bamberger Electric has made no change in its 
regular basis of passenger fares for a number of years. 
Under date of Oct. 18, 1918, an application was filed 
with the Public Utilities Commission for increase in 
such fares to the basis of the competing steam lines; 
and after a hearing, a decision was rendered denying 
such application. Permission was then asked to cancel 
the company’s excursion rates in its tariff and advance 
student fares from 1 cent to 14 cents per mile. The 
commission’s decision on this matter, dated May 10, 
1921, allowed the road to cancel its excursion rates. and 
to increase student fares from 1 to 1.1 cent per mile. 

Freight rates in each instance are identical with the 
competing steam lines. As previously stated, the Bam- 


berger road is a party to through tariffs with several of 
the steam roads, but not with others, and the absence 
of such an arrangement with some of the steam roads 
It does, however, handle 


is considerable of a handicap. 


VIEW OF TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, SHOWING PART OF THE BUSINESS. 


SECTION OF OGDEN, UTAH 
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Vinw SHOWING PorRTION OF TRACK—SHOWING ALSO OVERHEAD 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUBSTATION 


90 per cent of the business to industries located on its 
tracks where through rates are in existence. 

The express business handled over this line is con- 
tracted by the American Railway Express Company, 
the Bamberger Electric handling practically 90 per cent 
of the local express business within its territory; the 
company also receives 20 per cent of the transcon- 
tinental express business in and out of its territory. 

Motor trucks are becoming quite a factor as a com- 
petitor in short-haul traffic, due to the fact that a 
concrete road parallels the line for its entire length, but 
it is felt this situation will never become serious. 

The operation of the Bamberger Electric Railroad 
furnishes a splendid example of efficiency and courtesy, 
and the policy of the management of giving to the public 
every consideration in connection with its excellent 
service has produced wonderful results. The develop- 
ment of its business has been steady and substantial, 
in spite of the many drawbacks and the opposition 
encountered in its earlier days. The road is a most 
important factor in the bringing together of the people 
and the business interests of Salt Lake City and Ogden 
and the building up of the intervening territory. 


MAIN STREET, SALT LAKE CITY, THE SOUTHERN TERMINUS 
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Social Insurance and Transportation Companies 


Public Relations Are Bettered by Contented Employees—Co-operation the 
Keynote in Social Insurance—Types and Methods in Use 
by Electric Railways Discussed _ 


getting the attention of the executives as never 

before. The. good will of the employees is an 
asset to the street railways, whose financial success is 
determined by their popularity with the public. The 
employee, in the final analysis, represents the company 
to the public and secures the good or ill will of the 
patrons. 

Any means that will relieve the employee from worry 
about himself or his family should be considered with 
interest, because such a condition will make an employee 
good humored, polite to the public and interested in the 
company affairs and will result in a minimum labor 
turnover. A group of polite, experienced and contented 
employees, therefore, is an asset to the street railway to 
a degree found in few other industries because of the 
intimate relations existing between the employees and 
the patrons. : 

There are several things that jeopardize the morale 
of employees, for they realize that accidents may occur 
in connection with their work, sickness may occur at 


I [isin relationship in the utility industry is 


_ any time and stop their incomes, death may occur and 


families suffer privations, old age is always looming up 
with its potentialities for financial troubles and unem- 
ployment may occur due to discontinuance of some lines, 
jitney competition, strikes or lack of riders. ~Any street 
railway employee given to personal worry from any 
cause is in poor condition to be an apostle to the public 
or to preach and live the gospel of good will to all men. 

What methods are used or available to meet this situa- 
tion? Insurance education and co-operation are avail- 
able—insurance to relieve the employee from financial 
worries, education to aid the employee intelligently to 
represent the company and co-operation to cement the 
interest of the employer and the employee in the street 
railway business. __ is 


SocIAL INSURANCE SHOULD BE CO-OPERATIVE 


Heads of electric railway companies are turning their 
attention to the science of human relations in their 
industry. The formation of co-operative associations, 
the purchase of group accident and health and of group 
life insurance, the publication of a company paper and 
the institution of company educational courses—all 
these are encountered frequently and their value is 
recognized. A complete plan dealing with human rela- 
tions will use all available methods in a co-ordinated 
manner. +: 

Insurance to care for the financial hazards to em- 
ployees is a variable and new business and is handled 
in many ways by the individual properties. On a pur- 
chase basis there are but two methods available to obtain 
or carry social insurance: 

1. Old line insurance. 

2. Self-insurance. 

Self-insurance may involve a rather complicated sys- 
tem. An individual property may carry all or part of 
its own insurance, it may be associated with a group 
of similar properties in a mutual insurance organiza- 
tion or it may carry its own insurance with reinsurance 
with old line companies through a holding company. 


On one property, insurance of several types may exist, 
and the size of the property or the type of hazard also 
affects the choice of policies. 

No standardized treatment of social insurance can 
be used or should be used, because every railway com- 
pany has a distinct personnel and peculiar operating 
conditions. However, there are some fundamental ideas 
that are pertinent: 

1. Social insurance must be “sold” to the employees 
to function to advantage. 

2. Supervision and education are essential to main- 
tain the efficiency of the insurance. 

3. Best results from social insurance are obtained 
when the employees feel they are morally or financially 
concerned in the insurance. In some cases part pay- 
ment of premiums by the employees works well, but in 
other cases insurance has been very successful without 
financial participation in the premium payments. The 
specific property with its labor, social and other con- 
ditions dictates the methods to be used. 

The ideal way to institute social insurance is to make 
a detailed study of the street railway organization. to 
determine its financial and operating status, to get the 
ideas and reactions of the employees and then to call 
into consultation the heads of the various departments. 
After explaining the situation and, if possible, getting 
constructive suggestions from the department heads the 
types of insurance suitable to the organization and the 
agency for putting them into effect can be decided upon. 

These same department heads, as a result of these 
conferences, go out among the men and become insur: 
ance salesmen to the men and their families. Every 
employee should be permeated with an understanding 
of the proposed insurance—why it is carried, how much 
it costs, who pays for it, and how it will benefit him. 

In some cases, due to time elements or labor condi- 
tions, the insurance is purchased by the employer and 
then “sold” to the employees. The fact that some of 
the employees actually have the policies is a convincing 
argument to others. After the insurance is placed in 
effect it must be operated, supervised and changed to 
conform to changes in the operating conditions or per- 
sonnel. Educational work, safety first work, athletics, 
etc., are essential elements in the game if complete 
success is desired. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Group accident and health insurance is divided into 
two general classes: 

1. Insurance fixed by workmen’s compensation laws 
covering. accidents while at work. 

2. Insurance covering accidents and illness under all 
other conditions. 

Insurance to cover the requirements of the state com- 
pensation laws is very complex because each state has 
clauses in its law peculiar to its own conditions and 
industries. Nearly every law is based on the old Eng- 
lish clause “Personal injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of employment,” but many of the 
laws change or leave out certain of the words, and the 
courts in all states have not clearly defined the mean- 
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ings of a phrase like “Occupational Disease” or words 
like “Accidents” or “Injuries.” The amount of com- 
pensation also differs and the elapsed time before 
compensation begins. Some of the laws even class some 
types of illness as “accidents” and provide compensation. 

In certain states the insurance must be carried in a 
state fund. In other states the insurance can be car- 
ried by the railway company, provided it furnishes a 
bond, while in still other states it can be carried in a 
mutual, old line or state insurance organization. The 
law must be complied with at all events, and how much 
compensation should be given in excess of the legal 
requirements is a subject for each company to work 
out for itself. : 

Group health and accident insurance other than state 
law requirements is designed to cover liabilities for 
injury at all times and to provide a sickness benefit. 
In general a policy provides for a waiting period and 
only a portion of the regular wages is paid the worker. 
On an average the workers of the country lose eleven 
days a year on account of illness. Health campaigns, 
infirmaries, medical departments and physical examina- 
tions help to reduce this period. 

There are two methods for handling this insurance: 

1. Old line’ insurance company. Employer pays all 
or a portion of the premium depending on conditions. 

2. Self-insurance. This may take the form of a con- 
tingent fund, a mutual organization or an employee 
benefit association. 

Many of the large old line companies will not place 
policies today if the employees pay all the premiums. 
It is usual to have the employees pay about 40 per 
cent and the employer 60 per cent. This plan is fol- 
lowed because the insurance company desires to deal 
with a responsible party and many employee associa- 
tions are very unstable. Or again the employees may 
not get 75 per cent of their number to insure, which is 
the usual requirement for a, master policy. 

The rate for policies is fixed only by the occupational 
hazard and the percentage of females or colored when 
the policy is made on the basis of each $10 of weekly 
benefit. If the policy is made on the basis of payroll 
payments, the yearly charge is determined for each 
$100 of weekly payroll in the same manner as hefore 
with adjustments that consider the fluctuation in the 
number employed and the waiting period established 
before indemnity begins. The number insured and the 
age do not affect the rate and there is no medical exam- 
ination. In these days of fluctuating wages the flat 
indemnity policy has worked out best. 

The master policy that is issued considers the differ- 
ent classes insured and contains technical details. 
Classes may be numerous, but it is considered best to 
make the number a minimum. For example, on street 
railways: 

Class 1—Supervisory force. 

Class 2—Crews and shopmen. 

Class 3—Section hands and track laborers. 

Often one class, for example Class 3 in the example 
taken, may be omitted to advantage from the policy 
because the labor is unskilled, the administration of the 
insurance is expensive, or difficult, or for other reasons 
that apply to the specific property. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that insurance reduces labor turnover 
and unskilled labor is usually the first to leave in an 
unstable labor market. , 

An individual certificate is issued each man insured 
which guarantees the employee the benefits given him 


under the master policy. This certificate is issued by 
the insurance company, but is not a policy. It seems 
advantageous for the company to issue the certificates 
in its name, then the talk and gossip about how quickly 
claims are met refers to the employer and not to the 
insurance company. 

A typical policy would have clauses as follows: 
Coverage for twenty-six weeks or longer, providing 
indemnity for all injuries not included under workmen’s 
compensation act and for all sickness at a definite figure 
of say $10 per week indemnity after a period of eight 
days or for a definite percentage of the payroll, say a 
maximum of ‘66 per cent. The employer settles all 
claims through his own claims organization, subject 
to general consultation with the insurance company. 
The cost of such a policy, based on two-thirds compensa- 
tion for twenty-six weeks, will vary from one to one and 
one-half per cent of the payroll. 


GRoupr LIFE INSURANCE 


Group life insurance in its simplest form is life 
insurance issued to an employer for his employees. An 
executive must have fifty or more workers on his staff 
before he is eligible for this form of insurance from 
an old line company. Many of the old line companies 
co-operate on a joint agreement basis and will take a 
policy on twenty-five employees at a slightly increased 
rate, and a certain type of insurance known as “Employ- 
ees’ Insurance” is now available for employers who have 
more than ten employees. Group life requires no 
medical examination, fixes no limitation on age, does not 
consider sex, but does consider color. It specifies that 
an employee must serve a probationary period before 
he is entitled to take out insurance. Policies are writ- 
ten on three plans: . 

1. Flat sum per employee, say $1,000 with a proba- 
tionary period. 

2. A sum based on a year’s salary or a percentage 
of their wage with a probationary period. 

38. A sum that varies with length of service. 

In general the best plan is that which fixes a sum 
based on length of service because this method encour- 
ages stability and so tends to bring bigger returns on 
a group life investment. 

The smallest amount for which workers are insured 
is $500 and the largest $5,000, the cost being met by the 
employer, or by a co-operative plan. If the premium is 
paid by both, some laws require that 75 per cent of 
the eligible employees must accept the insurance. As 


long as the employee continues with the railway com- 


pany, the insurance remains in force, and he may con- 
vert at his own expense to a standard contract without 
medical examination if he leaves the company. 

A clause in a typical policy provides for disability 
benefits. In case an employee becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled before reaching the age of sixty, he 
will receive the full amount of his insurance according 
to one of several plans which he may choose. If death 
should occur during this period, the remaining install- 
ments will be paid to his beneficiary. 

The employee names his beneficiary just as he would 
under an ordinary policy and has the privilege of chang- 
ing his nominee from time to time as circumstances 
demand. Under no conditions can the employer be named 
as the beneficiary. 

Group life insurance is sold at rates less than indi- 
vidual life insurance rates because it does not require 
the expense of medical examination and also eliminates 
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clerical work and overhead charges. A master policy is 
issued the employer and individual certificates to each 
employee insured. 

The employee likes a full check, the company likes 
to have every man on duty every day and the insur- 
ance company wants a low death rate and also is in 
a competitive business so that health service and safety 
first service is a logical and valuable development in 
group life insurance from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer, the employee and the insurance company. Free 
literature and health advice are offered to the policy 
holders and aid is given to institute and operate the 
policy efficiently. The cost of group life policies is 
based on the occupational hazard, the indemnity plan 
and the weighted age of the employees. It will vary 
between $8 and $12 per $1,000 indemnity. 

The master policy covers the desired classes of em- 
ployees and eliminates employees not eligible because 
of the probationary period. The individual premium 
for each individual at his age and for the amount of 
indemnity is considered and the sum total of premiums 
and the sum total of insurance are then determined. 
These data give the average cost per $1,000 of insur- 
ance for that class of employees. Then during the 
policy year all additional insured are figured on the 
basis of this average cost. 

For the next policy year the process is repeated so 
that each employee pays a slightly higher rate due to 
his increase in age, since the group policy is renewable 
With 
normal turnovers, however, the premiums remain sta- 
tionary at the end of about five years. The probationary 
period is usually placed at three months to ward off 
“floaters.” = 

Electric railway companies have not neglected group 
life insurance and the following companies are among 
those that have bought such insurance: Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company of Philadelphia, International 
Railway of Buffalo, Knoxville Railway & Light 
Company, Washington & Old Dominion Railway, Hud- 
son Valley Railway, United Traction Company of Albany, 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway of Wichita, Chat- 
tanooga Traction Company, Kingsport Utilities, Inc., 
Laurel Light & Railway, Lincoln Traction Company, 
Nashville Railway & Light Company, the Duluth Street 
Railway and the Denver Tramway. 

The primary advantage of group life insurance to the 
employer is that it furnishes an incentive to the em- 
ployee to remain with the one organization for a long 
period and gives the employees self-respect and confi- 
dence in the future. It eliminates “passing the hat’ 
after accidents, improves morale and permits older 
employees to get insurance. 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Old age pensions, some types of sickness and health 
benefits and other special welfare activities are taken 
care of best by means of a co-operative association of 
employees and the employer. It is true, a company can 
give life insurance or pensions to its employees, but 
such a practice is faulty and not customary. 

A recent and very interesting development for con- 
sidering all social insurance is the so-called benefit 
association. Its operation can be shown best by ex- 
amples. The United Gas Improvement Company em- 


-ployees formed an association in 1920. Any employee 


who had been an employee of the company for one 
month is eligible for _membership. The applicant 
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authorizes the auditor of the company to deduct $2 per 
month from his payroll and to pay it to the treasurer 
of the association. 

In November, 1920, a group life insurance contract 
was arranged with an insurance company whereby any 
association member can, upon application, secure a 
$1,000 life insurance policy with conversion clauses. 
For this insurance the association charges all policy 
holders up to thirty-nine years of age ninety cents per 
month; forty to fifty years of age, $1.25 per month, 
and increases the charges with a still greater age. 

In February, 1921, the association took out a group 
disability policy with another insurance company where- 
by, for a base rate of 50 cents a month, applicants can 
secure benefits of $1 a day covering the first seven days. 
Additional coverage up to $6 per day may be secured 
at the base rate per dollar, but if limited to 66 per cent 
of the wages of the applicant. This insurance is also 
convertible if the employee leaves the company. 

The premium charges for the insurance are deducted 
from the monthly dues paid by each member of the asso- 
ciation and 5 per cent interest is paid on all money in 
the association savings fund. The three branches of 
the association in 1921 had members as follows: - 

Savings fund 1922, life insurance 1,347, disability 
insurance 675. 

The affairs of the association are managed by a board 
of trustees consisting of the president, vice-president 
and treasurer of the association and six other members. 
The expenses for operating the association have been 
assumed by the United Gas Improvement Company, but 
the insurance cost is assumed entirely by the members. 

On the Philadelphia Rapid Transit lines all employ- 
ees who have been with the railway company for one 
year are eligible to membership in a benefit association. 
Each employee pays $1 per month for dues into the asso- 
ciation treasury, and the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company pays $10,000 per month into the association 
treasury. Aside from other features, this plan provides 
for sick, pension and life benefits. One dollar and a half 
per day is paid in the event of sickness, commencing 
on the eighth day and continuing for a period not to 
exceed 100 days in any year. This benefit is in addi- 
tion to that which is required under the workmen’s 
compensation law. 

On the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company system 
pensions are given to employees sixty years of age, with 
a fixed sum of $40 per month for each employee 
who has been with the company continuously twenty- 
five years. Life insurance provides that $1,000 be 
paid in the event of death of any employee, with a 
provision that if the employee insured, before he is 
sixty years, should become permanently disabled by 
accidental injury or disease further payments will not 
be required and the employee will receive instead, for 
each $1,000 insurance, either sixty monthly installments 
of $18, or twenty annual installments of $67.98, or 
fifteen annual installments of $83.90, or ten annual in- 
stallments of $214. If the insured dies during the 
period of disability the remaining installments are paid 
to the beneficiary as they become due. A further clause 
in this type of policy is a conversion clause which per- 
mits the employee to carry insurance after he leaves 
the service of the railway company. 

The Denver “Brotherhood” is very similar to that of 
the Philadelphia “Benefit Association” and provides 
that each member shall pay monthly dues. For insur- 
ance against sickness, injury or disability the dues are 
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$1 per month for members who earn $80 or more, 75 
cents per month for those earning between $60 and $80, 
and 50 cents per month for those earning less than $60 
per month. 

These dues entitle members to benefits of $10, $7.50, 
and $5 per week respectively, for the three classes, for 
104 weeks as a rule, but unlimited for employees who 
have been ten years with the company. The benefit 
begins immediately if the illness lasts fourteen days, 
otherwise it begins seven days after disability. Death 
benefits are $1,000, $750, and $500 respectively for the 
three classes, and are paid for and carried by the rail- 
way company for the benefit of its employees. 

The Duluth Street Railway gives free life insurance 
to all employees who have been with the company for 
one year. The amount of the policy is equal to one 
year’s salary, and is a minimum of $1,000. The Third 
Avenue Railway Benefit Association, New York City, 
gives an indemnity of $1,000 per employee in the event 
of death. In Galveston the benefit association of the 
street railway company pays $1,000 in the event of 
death. In case of accidents or illness the benefit asso- 
ciation pays $2 per day after the fifth day for a period 
of 120° days, and then $1 per day for the next sixty days, 
with $300 as the maximum benefit. 


PENSION BONDS 


Pension bonds are issued by old line insurance com- 
panies to care for employees. These bonds take mortal- 
ity experience into account in fixing the rate and there 
is no return in the event of death prior to the age of 
sixty-five. The cost of the bonds may be met by the 
employer or in co-operation with the employees. One 
form of bond provides a guaranteed pension for ten 
years, beginning at the age of sixty-five, if the bond- 
holder lives to that age and the payment of a pension 
thereafter as long as he lives. If the bondholder dies 
before reaching the age of sixty-five the moneys that 
have been paid for the bond will be returned, without 
interest, to his beneficiary. 

For example, if the bond is $100, at the age of twenty- 
eight the cost would be $262.80, and if the holder lives 
until he is sixty-five he would be guaranteed $1,000 in 
$100 yearly installments for ten years and if death 
occurs during this period the beneficiary gets the re- 
maining installments. At seventy-five and thereafter 
until death the $100 yearly payments are made to the 
original bondholder, but the beneficiary gets no money 
in case he dies. 

The bonds may be for $10, $20, ete., a year, or at a 
certain percentage of an employee’s salary, or after a 
certain probationary period has been served. The pen- 
sion will depend, therefore, on the bonds accumulated 
and the cost of one bond hag no relation to the bonds 
accumulated and the cost of one bond has no relation to 
the cost of another bond subsequently purchased. 

In the railway industry the latest data indicate that 
about thirty companies have old age pension schemes, 
while 125 companies have some form of benefit associa- 
tion which pays sickness, accident and death benefits. 

Pension bonds are a new development and some firms 
are inclined to invest the money set aside for this pur- 
pose in their own preferred stock or bonds; for example, 
in the case quoted, $262.80 invested at 6 per cent com- 
pound interest for a period of thirty-seven years would 
amount to about $2,200, and this seems to be a better 
proposition than the $1,000 available through the 
straight pension bond. 
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The labor turnover is not a proper basis for setting 
aside a fund to meet the liability of the pensioners as 
they retire; the only safe way is to set aside a sum 
each year which is sufficient to meet the liabilities. 

Another questionable policy is the requirement that an 
employee remain twenty-five years continuously with 
the company before he is entitled to a pension. Some 
companies find it better for the employee and themselves 
to contribute to a pension fund for ten years, after 
which the fund may be left to accumulate or may be 
withdrawn without any penalty to the pensioner. This 
scheme is based on the argument that an employee who 
has been ten years with the company will be more loyal 
and efficient if he continues to work of his own free 
will rather than being held to his job by the penalty 
of losing part of his pension-if he left. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Group insurance should be made something over and 
above the financial cost or recompense in the mind of 
the worker. It is good business to develop in the worker 
a personal interest in the railway business, and welfare 
or educational work that does not imply some effort or 
sacrifice on the part of the worker is seldom worth 
while. It should be part of a carefully planned human 
relations program and should be on a contributory basis 
to obtain maximum benefit. 

As aconcrete practical thing in the mind of the worker, 
a visible asset to the railway employer and a nucleus to 
weld together the whole organization, social insurance 
is worth while. Publicity and knowledge of details are 
the secrets of its success with the worker and with the 
public and every claim settled should be made a cause 
for publicity in the railway house organ. 

The types of social insurance suited to each railway 
company must be determined by a study of the specific 
community and company. This study involves not only 
a knowledge of insurance but also an intimate knowl- 
edge of the specific property. 


Ninety-seven Autos and Trucks 
in Atlanta Fleet 


INETY-SEVEN automobiles and trucks are re- 

quired in the transportation and patrol service of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
to meet the demands made upon these two departments 
for quick action. 

These cars range all the way in size and capacity 
from small Ford roadsters to 5-ton trucks. They are 
used in transporting materials from one installation to 
another, from one shop to another, from shop to installa- 
tion, and from warehouse to shop. They are also used 
in patrolling the power lines of the company which 
radiate from the dams at Tallulah Falls and Bull Sluice 
to many sections and which require constant care and 
attention to keep them functioning properly. 

Some of these trucks are especially equipped for 


‘emergency service, such as wrecks and fires, and can 


go at a moment’s notice to pick up or cut wires that 
endanger the public safety. 

Sixteen men are constantly employed to keep these 
cars in running order and repair. 

In the course of a year these cars cover approxi- 
mately 96,000 miles. They consume about 250 gal. of 
gasoline per day. Two huge gasoline tanks of 8,000-gal. 
capacity each have just been installed to assure a suffi- 
cient supply of gasoline at all times. 


; 
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Trackless Transportation Versus Rail Transportation 


Each System Has Definite Advantages and Disadvantages—These Are Listed for Trolley, Auto Bus and 
Trackless Trolley, and Definite Conclusions Are Drawn as to the Field for 
‘Which Each Type of Vehicle Is Most Suitable 


By Kart A. SIMMON 


Manager Light Traction Division, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HE auto bus and the auto truck have demon- 
strated, beyond all doubt, that there is a definite 
field of usefulness for this form of motive power 
that no other tool or instrument of transportation now 
known to the art can equal. The-problem confronting 
the engineering and transportation branches of the elec- 
tric railway industry is largely that of determining, 
from a practical operating and engineering viewpoint, 
what is the economical field of operation for the electric 
' railway, the trackless trolley bus and the auto bus. 
There are so many important factors involved in this 


TROLLEY BUS WITH PACKARD AUTOMOBILE CHASSIS, KUHLMAN BoDY 
AND WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS AND Foot CoNTROL 


problem that only the high spots may be touched upon 
in a single article. The principal economic considera- 
tion is, what is the best form of transportation for a 
given community when all factors are given due con- 
sideration, such as ultimate cost to the community, 
including taxes, community development and pros- 
perity? If we assume the community had to pay for 
all tracks and pavements, cars and power plants (which 
it really does in one form or other) and take into con- 
sideration the use of tracks for distribution of freight 
as well as passengers, which form of transportation 
would prove most economical for general use? I am 
quite sure the answer would be for the average city 
about 85 per cent would be the electric railway, about 
5 per cent the trolley bus and 10 per cent the auto bus. 
In some cities the electric railway would justify a 
higher percentage; in others less. 
Next consider the factors that determine the eco- 
nomic use of the “electric railway, track and all,’”’ the 
trolley bus and the auto bus—for simplification leaving 
out the freight distribution problem. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF BUS 


First, what are the present limitations and advantages 
of the auto bus? This method of transportation in one 
form or other has been in use quite a few years, both 
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in this country and abroad. Three principal develop- 
ments have made the auto bus possible, namely, the 
development of the internal combustion engine, the 
development of smooth pavements and the rubber tire, 
I might even say the pneumatic tire. Before smooth 
pavements came into general use we had, the horse car. 
The fundamental reason of the track when horse-drawn 
cars were used was to provide a smooth, easy running, 
economical surface for the car. When electric railways 


came in, the track filled another function—that of pro- 
viding a return circuit for the electric power. 


TYPICAL TROLLEY Bus BUILT BY THE St. LOUIS CAR COMPANY AND 
EQUIPPED WITH WESTINGHOUSE MoToRS AND Foot CONTROL 


Hence it is obvious that the auto bus would not today 
be much of a factor in community transportation were 
it not for the general development and use of smooth 
pavements; in other words, smooth pavements are essen- 
tial for bus transportation. It is also obvious that as 
soon as auto bus transportation comes into general use 
communities will impose on transportation companies 
taxes covering the proportional upkeep of the highways; 
also, that as time unravels, analytical studies will dis- 
close whether a track laid in smooth pavements as a 
means of carrying larger concentrated loads is more 
economical than the smooth pavement capable of carry- 
ing heavy loads over its entire width. But assuming 
that smooth pavements exist, the important advantages 
of the auto bus for handling transportation are: 

1. Cost of power plant, track or roadway and over- 
head trolley are eliminated; 7.e., smooth roadway is fur- 
nished by the people. 

2. Greater freedom of mobility. They may operate 
anywhere pavements permit; 7.¢e., routes are not fixed, 
may be withdrawn if traffic changes, are not materially 
interfered with in case of blockade at some place, as 
they may run around obstructions. 

3. Ability to supply service economically to unde- 
veloped communities. 

Some limitations of the auto bus are: 
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1. Necessity of smooth pavement. 

2. Wholly unsuited for mass transportation. 

3. Size of unit limited by highway construction and 
manual work that can be imposed upon operator. 

4, Street congestion increases directly as number of 
passengers carried. 

5. Increased density of traffic does not permit of an 
appreciable decrease of unit operating cost. 

6. Apparent decrease of fuel supply with little likeli- 
‘hood of greater efficiency of the internal combustion 
engine. 

CONSIDERATION OF TRACKLESS TROLLEY 


The fact that smooth pavements made the auto bus 
possible has also made the trackiess trolley bus an 
important factor and one that has promise of more 
general use than seems to be appreciated. Its advan- 
tages are: 4 

1. Cost of track or roadway eliminated; 17.e., road- 
way furnished, built and maintained by people. 

2. Centralized efficient power generation. 

3. Freedom of mobility compared to rail cars. 

4, Ease with which system can be co-ordinated with 
an existing electric railway system. 

5. Reliability of operation. 

Among the limitations of the trolley bus, we find: 

1. Necessity of a smooth pavement. 

2. Wholly unsuited for mass transportation. 

3. Size of unit limited by highway. 

4, Street congestion increases directly with density 
of passenger traffic. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY, TRACK AND ALL 


The electric railway, “track and all,” which has 
charged against its income not only its own track but 
also 16 or 18 ft. of bus or vehicular roadway, is not 
merely an accidental development but a system of trans- 
portation founded on sound principles. Some of the 
advantages of the electric railway are: 

1. Centralized efficient power generation. 

2. Conservation of natural resources. 

(a) Low fuel consumption. 

(b) Long life of vehicles. 

3. Economical use of labor. 

4. Ability to meet rapidly increasing traffic density 
with increased efficiency. 

5. Economy in handling mass transportation. 

6. Reliability of operation in communities where 
severe winters are encountered. 

7. Simplicity and flexibility of operation. 

8. Low first cost per passenger. 

The limitations of the electric railway 
listed as: 

1. First cost of power house, track, transmission and 
overhead. 

2. Cost of investment not justified where light traffic 
exists even though some service is justified. 

3. Existing franchise taxes and other imposts, 7.e., 
paving, sprinkling and sweeping, now expected of elec- 
tric railways and not imposed on the trolley bus or the 
auto bus. 

4. The 5-cent fare or less is fixed in the people’s 
minds, whereas they are willing to pay 10 cents or more 
for bus service. For instance, in New York consider- 
able agitation prevails for a 5-cent street car fare and 
not a word of criticism is heard relative to the 10-cent 
fare which is charged on the Fifth Avenue bus line in 
the same city. 


may be 
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MOBILITY, PAVEMENTS AND CONGESTION 


There is no question but that of the three forms of 
transportation the gas-driven vehicle is the most mobile, 
while the rail car is the most restricted. The mobility 
of the gas car makes this form of transportation most 
suitable for handling crowds at unusual points and 
permits of traffic studies, the development of new terri- 
tory and economical handling of certain classes of 
“owl”? service. These characteristics of the gas bus, or 
in fact any self-propelled vehicle, are of importance and 
must not be lost sight of when comparisons are made 
between this form of transportation and trolley bus 
transportation. 

From a standpoint of being able to dodge traffic and 
draw up to the curb, the trolley bus is on a par with 
the gas bus, and while it has'the additional advantage 
of being able to accelerate quickly, sight must not be lost 
of the handicap imposed by the use of overhead wires. 

Taxation is one of the elements of bus operation that 
should logically be classed among the items that can be 
evaluated, but at the present time the true cost or correct 
taxation for the use of a public highway by a privately 
owned transportation vehicle has not been determined. 
Only recently have the highway commissions begun to 
appreciate the destructive effect of heavily loaded rear 
axles, and it is apparent that either a radical departure 
must be made in the construction of roads or else more 
rigid limitations must be placed on the axle load. 

When we consider that the electric railway tracks of 
today are nothing more than a roadway 4 or 5 in. wide, 
designed for heavy axle loading, is it any wonder that 
rear axle bus or truck loads of 12,000 to 14,000 Ib. are 
damaging the present type of street or highway? On 
the other hand, if the entire road, which may be any- 
where from 16 to 40 or 50 ft. wide, is designed to with- 


‘stand axle loadings comparable with the smaller type 


of rail cars, is there any reason why the cost of the 
highway should not be many times the cost of the steel 
roadway which is only 4 or 5 in. wide? It has been 
said that after a certain relatively light rear axle load- 
ing is exceeded the cost of the highway increases 
more or less as the square of the axle loadings. The 
present cost of highways (to say nothing of improved 
construction that may be necessary with vehicles weigh- 
ing 16,000 to 18,000 lb.) certainly precludes the building 
of a surfaced road merely as a means of handling pas- 
senger transportation with buses. If more substantial 
highways are to be built in order to care for the heavy 
as well as the light forms of transportation, it is natur- 
ally only a matter of time until the heavy vehicles, 
which form only a relatively small percentage of the 
total use of the road, must be called upon to pay a large 
percentage of the constructional and up-keep costs. 
Rail-less operation, whether accomplished through 
the agency of a storage battery, an overhead trolley 
or a prime mover (such as a steam or a gasoline engine), 
is bound to result in greater interference with the other 
forms of traffic on the street per passenger transported 
than: the car which must follow a fixed pair of rails. It 
is true that buses, and in general self-propelled or 
horse-drawn vehicles, can dodge a certain amount of 
congestion. However, the very fact that the car on 
rails must follow a certain definite path and not dodge 
in and out between traffic results in its causing a mini- 
mum interference to vehicular traffic. Again, the larger 
the unit the less the amount of intersectional interfer- 
ence. This is, of course, most important where the 
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density of traffic requires close headway during the 
| rush hour, though it must be remembered in this con- 
nection that as the headway is decreased a condition is 


being encountered where buses are uneconomically oper- 


_ ated and should give way to rail operation. 


It is obvious that at the same schedule speed rail- 


_ less cars involve a greater accident liability than rail 


| ears, 


‘yail-less vehicles. 


The major portion of.this liability is chargeable 
to the necessity of steering the vehicle. However, in 
addition the rail-less vehicle is continually being sub- 
jected to a certain risk imposed by other drivers of 
Accidents of this description are 
probably more numerous with the bus than with the 
rail car, due to a certain respect paid to the rail car. 
There is a certain indescribable something that seems 
to entice some to ride the bus merely because it is a 
‘bus. Possibly the railway industry’s past sins or lack 
of merchandising its product is partially to blame; 
again, also, there seems to be a class which enjoys rid- 


‘ing on a street which is void of rails, even though the 


bus with solid rubber tires may be a rougher riding 
vehicle than the rail car. A certain amount of uphol- 
stery seems to liken the sensation in some way to that 
of the pleasure vehicle. The bus renders a real con- 
venience to the rider in stopping at the curb, although 
this service may be limited to summer operation in 
many localities. It should also be borne in mind that 
the bus service is subject to interruptions chargeable 
to climatic conditions. 

There are certain characteristics in the construction 
of a bus which materially affect its reliability of opera- 
tion as compared to the reliability of a rail car. In the 
case of a gasoline propelled bus for economy’s sake there 
is but a single prime mover. Failure of this element 
puts the bus “out of commission.” Accelerations and 
quite a percentage of the running involve the proper 
functioning of such auxiliaries as a magnet, a clutch 
and several sets of gears. The truck or chassis of the 
bus must be constructed so as to take care of irregu- 
larities of the roadway. This requires features of con- 
struction not included in rail cars. The steering of a 
bus necessitates an axle construction which is inher- 
ently inferior and more liable to: give trouble than the 
solid axle of the rail car. The gas-driven vehicle also 
presents certain lubrication, ignition and valve mecha- 
nism problems not common to either the rail car or the 
trolley bus. From the standpoint of seat miles delivered, 
it is obvious that the rail car is the most reliable, with 
the trolley bus falling somewhere between the two— 
probably very close to the rail car, were it not for the 
handicap of the current-collecting device. 


COMPLICATION OF MECHANISMS COMPARED 


While it is not feasible to measure in dollars the 
advantage of an electric railway system adopting elec- 
tric bus operation instead of gas bus operation, on 
account of the greater similarity of operation, there are 
certain advantages which must be weighed. In the first 
place the organization of the electric railway is well 
fitted to care for the overhead equipment and the pro- 
pulsion equipment involved in trolley bus operation. 
The personnel of the shops and inspection department 
are well acquainted with the propulsion apparatus of the 
bus and need no special training, as is the case when 
gasoline buses are operated by an electric railway or- 
ganization. The present trend of development indicates 
that there is going to be a material advantage in hav- 
ing certain parts of the trolley bus equipment inter- 


changeable with the present accepted equipment now 
employed on electrically operated rail cars. 

The operation of the rail car today is comparatively 
simple, taking for example the safety car. There is 
one handle or lever which controls the slowing and 
stopping of the car and the manipulation of the doors. 
The car has a high rate of acceleration or retardation, 
provides for graduated brake applications, yet permits 
of a very high rate of braking in case of emergency and 
provides for an interlocking of the doors, the brakes 
and the propelling power. 

In the case of the gasoline bus of today, we are con- 
fronted with a foot service brake, a hand emergency 
brake, a gear shifting lever, a foot or hand operated 
throttle, possible necessity of ignition adjustment, a 
door operating lever and, in addition to all of these, a 
manually operated steering mechanism. 

In the case of the trolley bus, we have a pedal 
for the control of the propulsion equipment, a foot 
operated service brake, a hand operated emergency 
brake, a door operating lever and a manually operated 
steering mechanism. The simplicity of control of the 
rail car is apparent. The trolley bus manipulation is 
more complicated, primarily due to the steering of the 
vehicle—the gas bus being the most difficult of the three 
to operate, and therefore requires a more extensive 
training of platform labor. 

The good old street car, “track and all,” presents 
inherent advantages not common to any form of bus 
operation whether of the electric or gas type. An elec- 
trically operated rail system permits of caring for light 
service with small single-truck cars, and then, as the 
density of traffic increases, permits of closer headway 
with better economy, following which double-truck cars, 
possibly of a one-man-two-man type, can be operated. 
Then successive economical steps of two or three car 
trains can be employed. A continued increase in the 
density of traffic cared for by any form of bus opera- 
tion soon involves an uneconomical condition due to the 
inherent limitation in the size of the vehicle and the 
inefficient use of platform labor. As the density of 
traffic increases a certain point is reached, where, on 
account of the greater efficiency of the electrically pro- 
pelled bus, its operation can be more advantageously 
expanded than gas bus transportation. 


COMPARISON ON A FINANCIAL BASIS 


Among the elements which can be equated with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy on a dollar value basis 
we find: 

(a) First cost of vehicle. 

(b). First cost of overhead and structures. 

(ec) Depreciation. 

(d) Maintenance of running gear, propulsion equip- 
ment, and vehicle body. 

(e) Maintenance of overhead and structures. 

(f) Cost of fuel or power. 

(g) Cost of conducting transportation. 

. In considering the first cost of the rail-less vehicle it 
has been the tendency to make estimates on the basis 
of a vehicle varying from $7,000 to $8,000—the vehicle 
to seat anywhere from twenty-eight to thirty passen- 
gers. The vehicle cost, and more particularly ‘the 
chassis and motive power cost, can vary over quite a 
large range. For instance, in the case of a trolley bus 
one, two or four motors may be employed. There may 
be a direct drive, chain drive, chain and gear drive, a 
single motor direct drive without differential gearing, 
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or a propeller shaft and differential drive. Up to the 
present the tendency has been to employ two railway 
motors connected in tandem driving a standard rear 
axle assembly through a propeller shaft. There is con- 
siderable virtue in this construction, employing the 
maximum amount of standard automotive parts which 
are manufactured quite economically on a quantity basis. 

The capacity of the vehicle has a direct bearing on 
the first cost, and in the past there has been a great 
tendency to make direct comparisons between the gas 
bus or the trolley bus, seating twenty-eight to thirty 
people with standing room for fifteen or twenty more, 
and the single-end safety car which seats thirty-five 
people and provides standing room. for about thirty 
additional passengers. 

The bus, whether of the gas or the electric type, 
seems to fit in best as a feeder and for light traffic 
sections which do not warrant the laying of rails, and 
on this basis there is considerable doubt as to the most 
economical trolley bus capacity. 

Cost of overhead and structures is pretty well known, 
especially as applied to the street railway industry. 
However, when it comes to the trolley bus, the over- 
head construction is of considerable importance. In the 
first place experience to date indicates the necessity of 
providing two contact wires for each direction of opera- 
tion, especially if we start out on the premise that one- 
man operation is to be employed. Also, arrangements 
must be made so that the cars can be looped at the end 
of the line, whether by running around a square or by 
turning on a small loop, so that a single operator can 
turn the vehicle around without leaving the operating 
position. 


THE TROLLEY BUS AND ITS COST OF OPERATION 


As a rule the logical trolley bus applications are some- 
what remote from an existing carhouse, and some auxil- 
iary method must be provided for operating trolley 
buses over the rail route to the carhouse. Where a 
grooved rail is used, it may be advisable to operate a 
rail shoe on the trolley bus as a means of taking it to 
and from its operating zone. However, in many in- 
stances it may be necessary to install a second over- 
head contact wire, normally at 600 volts potential, with 
an automatic means for transferring this wire to ground 
potential when the trolley bus is operating in the rail 
car zone. 

The use of a double overhead contact system between 
the carhouse and the trolley bus zone may also be 
necessary to accommodate the use of a single pole cur- 
rent collector. Much development work has been done 
both in this country and abroad in connection with 
current collection devices, and while it is feasible to 
operate satisfactorily with two separate standard trolley 
bases, long poles and swivel harps, a single pole collec- 
tor has certain desirable points in its favor. Among 
these are reduction in weight, less liability of current 
collector damaging the overhead circuit and less liability 
of short circuits. 

Depreciation of the various forms of vehicles now 
employed is pretty well established and if the trolley 
bus is assumed as having an economical life of from 
six to eight years, applications made on this basis will 
probably not depart far from the actual. 

The maintenance of the vehicle as a whole, which 
involves three elements, i.e., the maintenance of the 
chassis, maintenance of the propulsion equipment and 
the maintenance of the body, is something that should 
be carefully scrutinized and caution exercised to see 
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that ample allowance is made. Chassis repairs and 
up-keep can logically be based on past automotive data. 
The propulsion equipment where more or less standard 


errr t 


railway motors are employed should be less than the 
corresponding figures for rail cars, since the motor or — 


motors may be spring-borne and not nearly so rigidly 


connected to the driving axle as they are when sup- — 


ported directly on the axlé transmitting their torque 
through comparatively large rugged gears. The up-keep 
of the trolley bus or gas bus body should logically be 
considerably higher than the up-keep of a body of the 
same size operated on a rail car where a much smoother 
roadbed is encountered. 


The tractive effort required to propel a rubber-tired — 


bus varies over quite an appreciable range due to such 
variables as type and condition'of road, type and condi- 
tion of tires, weight per wheel, type of drive, etc. It is 
not uncommon for the tractive effort per ton required 
to propel a rubber-tired vehicle to be three or four 
times as great as that required to roll a rail car having 
steel wheels. However, it is reasonable to asssume that 
under average conditions with a good road available 
(and such is believed to be essential for trolley bus 
operation) the power consumption for a 10,000-lb. 
vehicle will at least be equal to the power consumption 
of the safety car, making the same schedule speed and 
weighing 16,000 to 17,000 lb. 

In the Sept. 10, 1921, issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL there appeared a short article on trolley bus 
operation which included the following data compiled 
by the writer relative to cost of operation: 


COST PER BUS MILE OF TROLLEY BUS 


Cost, of ‘conductine transportation. <7. sts < «lcieetelsren teen 7.3 cents 
Cost) Of (DOWER Ais adissis de-cttpcmieietteuaiete se hyo aR ine cee 2.5 cents 
Maintenance of) Wenicles ccf ines Cnn wets) ee cn ce eee 5.0 cents 
Maintenance of way and. structures. ...........+-s25-% 1.05 cents 
General and miscellaneous expense..,...........-... 4.0 cents 
Road tax 


1.0 cent 


The total operating and fixed costs per bus mile on a 
typical service involving a fifteen-minute headway with 
buses weighing approximately 10,000 lb. was stated to 
be 24 cents, and on the same basis of calculation the 
gas-propelled bus shows a total cost per mile of 33 
cents. ‘Di 

Although these figures were made some little time 
ago, additional data indicate that the total operating 
cost for the economical field of the trolley bus operation 
very closely approximates former calculations. 

The application of rail-less service by the electric rail- 
way not only warrants a detailed cost analysis but also 
the answering of such questions as: 

1. How long will the free use of existing paved 
streets or highways be permitted? 

2. How much will the price of gasoline and rubber 
tires increase in the next three to five years. 

3. Will gas bus operation fit in with present rail 
operation from the standpoint of shop equipment and 
personnel? 

4. Are two contact wires necessary for each direction 
of operation? 

5. On the basis of equal economy of operation of the 
trolley bus and the gas bus, which type of transportation 
is best suited from the merchandising standpoint? 

After all points involved are taken into consideration, 
it is quite clear to many that continued development and 
use of the electric railway, “track and all,” is the best 
solution for our transportation problem, making such 
use of the trolley bus and auto buses as their limita- 
tions will economically permit. 
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AT LEFT, RADIO OPERATOR ON NORTH SHORE LINE TUNING HIS EQUIPMENT 
At RIGHT, TRAIN EXPERIMENTALLY HQUIPPED FOR RADIO SERVICE 


North Shore Line Experiments with 
Radio Telephone 


HE Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 

is conducting experiments with wireless telephone 
apparatus on one of its trains. The accompanying 
illustrations show how the apparatus appears as at 
present installed. 

In the experimental ‘work so far it has been possible 
to pick up grand opera at any point on the road and 
to transmit from the car by radio telephone up to but 
not exceeding 15 miles. 

At present a new radio set is being designed and 
will be tried out shortly. There are technical difficulties 
involved in telephoning to and from a steel car, but 
these are in process of being overcome. 

These experiments are in line with the consistent 
efforts of the management of the North Shore Road to 


make travel on its line interesting as well as speedy 


and safe. 


One-Man Cars Have Lower Accident Record 
than Two-Man Cars 


NTERESTING data are given in regard to the rela- 
tive accident record of one-man and two-man cars in 
some figures compiled by Stone & Webster from the 
thirteen street railway companies under the manage- 
ment of that organization which operated both one- and 
two-man cars during the year 1921. It will be seen 


COMPARISON OF ONE-MAN AND TWO-MAN CARS ON STONET& 
WEBSTER COMPANIES DURING 1921 


Number of Companies—13* 


One-Man Two-Man 
Cars Cars 
AP CUNREMORETECGC ce neni rig vie 5 ears a ate stain ses 8 18,022,899 13,868,097 
Passengers carried (including transfers)............. 95,198,971 98,952,902 
Number of accidents: 
To 6, ab 7,981 
3.8 5.76 
7p 70 8.11 
$235,140 $258,346 
1,304 1,863 
2,350 2,610 
Aicidente with important injuries: 
Se CN Tinian Se ere ad ae a ee ee 512 805 
Number per 100,000 car miles. . ert eee 2.84 5.81 
Number per 1,000,000 passengers. eRe on Gee rete 5.38 8.13 
Accidents with trivial injuries: . 
860 1,448 
Number per 100,000 car miles 4.77 10.45 
Number per 1,000,000 passengers . 9.03 14.62 


* Right companies omitted bendine their operation, being entirely with one 
type of car, does not offer comparative figures. 


that the one-man cars are superior to the two-man 
cars as regards accidents from every viewpoint. 

With regard to the eight companies under the Sesiie 
& Webster management omitted from the classification, 
four of these are entirely one-man operated, thus fur- 
nishing no comparative figures, and the other four have 
been prevented so far from installing one-man cars only 
by financial conditions. It is expected to inaugurate 
one-man car service with these some time during 1922. 


Lttrs othe Sibv< 
Standardize First the Parts that Wear Out! 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 8, 1922. 
To the Editors: 

I have read with much interest. the discussion be- 
tween our good friends Mr. Palmer and Mr. Gove 
regarding a slight change in a one-man type of car, 
namely, the adding of an exit door way. 

In my estimation Mr. Palmer is right. 

Most city cars of whatever type will operate in level 
territory at about 20 m.p.h., but so much time is lost 
in picking up and discharging passengers, in stops 
for safety and other delays, that the average car speed 
is above 9 or 10 m.p.h. in few large cities. 

One-half the time, therefore, is lost because of these 
delays. 

Street railway men ought to spend their efforts in 
eliminating as much of this lost time as possible. 

Mr. Palmer without question is correct when he and 
his associates make changes in so-called existing stand- 
ards that will in any way expedite car movement. 

In this day and age quick service is more important 
than ever before, since we are losing much traffic to 
faster moving vehicles. We can accomplish more in 
“merchandising transportation” by increasing the speed 
of cars than in any other way; and if by the use of 
two doors Baltimore can cut down the length of time 
that its cars stand still, even at a few stops per trip, 
the change should be made. 

Mr. Gove’s ideas as to standardization are very un- 
usual. He would standardize the whole before he would 
tackle the details. This sort of standardization is the 
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sickness that grips the mechanical end of the industry 
at the present time. The cars of many companies look 
alike and are of approximately the same size, but unless 
they happen to have been built by the same car company 
the parts are not duplicates, and when some part 
oreaks or wears out it will be ordered ‘‘as per sample” 
or by pattern number and will be ordered from the car 
company that built the car. I am told that this condition 
applies to the one-man car just as it has always applied 
to cars built years ago. 

If a few of the larger street railway companies should 
appoint a real standardization committee and start in 
by studying the store room shelves of the various com- 
panies with the end in view of standardizing the things 
worn out every year, instead of wasting effort in an 
attempt at standardizing the car body, which is pur- 
chased once every twenty or twenty-five years, real 
progress would be made. 

With motors of approximately the same horsepower, 
axle bearings, armature bearings, brushes, commutators, 
armature coils, pinions, pinion nuts, armature shafts, 
etc., are the things which wear out and are the things 
which should be easily and quickly duplicated. 

The wearing parts of trucks have received much 
attention and are fairly well standardized now, but 
the castings and parts that break are still ordered usu- 
ally by pattern number from the one company which 
originally built the truck. 

We might study the store room shelves that hold the 
glass, seat castings, car trimmings, sash fixtures, sign 
curtains, sign and curtain rollers, etc., as a real start 
toward car body standardization. 

Most of the large street railway companies already 
are doing a great deal to cut down the number of parts 
carried in their store rooms. What is needed is a co- 
ordination of the efforts of the store room and mechan- 
ical men of the larger roads and the use of existing 
standard parts when a new car is built, as far as 
possible. 

While it is of advantage to the car builder to have 
on his shelves for quick shipment a standard car, 
yet the larger street railway companies had better 
spend a little more money for their cars (which, after 
all, are purchased only every twenty to twenty-five 
years) than to build an addition to their store rooms or 
even purchase a car that is not the last word in attract- 
ing traffic or handling it safely and expeditiously. 

P. N. JONES, 
General Manager for Receivers. 


Reflection of the California Resolution* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 31, 1922. 
To the Editors: 

The Wisconsin Electrical Association, of which the 
writer is president, has received a copy of a resolution 
passed by the California Electric Railway Association 
and protesting against the publication of Bus TRANS- 
PORTATION by the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 

While not attempting to speak for our association, 
but as an officer, charged with the operation of street 
and interurban railways, of several companies, I feel 
that the publication of this journal by your interests 
insures the dissemination of correct information about 
the bus and its possibilities. We all want the truth, and 
if it can be shown that bus transportation is better and 


*See ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Feb. 4, page 181. 
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cheaper than the transportation now afforded by street 
and interurban lines, it is only a question of time until 
such bus transportation will supplant electric transpor- 
tation. 
supplant electric transportation, but there will be a 
great many publications which will attempt to prove 
that it can and will supplant electric transportation. 

I am glad that the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has 
taken up the work, and feel that through it correct 
information will be published. J. P. PULLIAM. 


[The above is but one of many expressions received 
during the last ten days by the editors of this paper 
approving the publication of Bus TRANSPORTATION. 
The editors sincerely appreciate this support. They also 
hope that the restatement ofthe position of the paper, 
given in the JOURNAL last week, will convince all doubt- 
ers, if any remain, of the wisdom of starting BUS 
TRANSPORTATION.—EDsS. | 


Electrification of Manufacturing Industries 
Versus Railroads 


NEw YorK City, Feb. 9, 1922. 
To the Editors: 

In your editorial comment in the issue of Jan. 28, 
1922, entitled “What Forces Are Potent in Shaping 
Railroad Electrification Progress?” the statement is 
made that “The railroads are using up the country’s 
fuel at such a rate as to alarm every one who is respon- 
sive to data.” 

The recently issued report of the Superpower Survey 
shows that by proper application of electric power to 
manufacturing industries the amount of coal that can 
be saved is double that claimed possible by railroad 
electrification. It is also shown that this would require 
an investment of $185,000,000 to provide the motor 
equipment necessary to receive and use this power, 
whereas the amount of capital stated in the report as 
necessary for railroad electrification is $570,000,000. 

Does it not seem that the propaganda for railroad 
electrification conducted by the electrical manufacturing 
interests has suggested the statement quoted above? 

Not long ago I read in one of the,New York daily 
papers that Secretary Hoover had suggested that some 
means be found by which some of the idle vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board be chartered at low rates 
to coal exporters in order that the coal export trade of 
the United States might be stimulated. 

Why then this support to the idea that the railroads 
are using up the country’s fuel at an alarming rate? 

Is not the technical press of the country in a position 
to supply its readers with information that may not be 
misleading ? EUGENE BETTS, 

Electrical Engineer. 

[The only propaganda in which this paper is inter- 
ested is that which is designed to give the country better 
transportation service of all kinds. No effort has been 
spared, or will be spared, to secure data that will be 
accurate and useful to the transportation companies. 
—Eps. ] 


The American Engineering Standards Committee re- 
ports that there are now national standardizing bodies 
in the following fourteen countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United States. 


In my judgment the bus cannot and will not . 


— a 
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One-Man Cars and Buses Prove a Live Subject 


4 New England Street Railway Club Hears a Report and General Discussion 
—Railways Are Urged to Consider the Use of All Types of 
Vehicles as Part of a Co-ordinated System 


HE Feb. 2 meeting of the New 

England Street Railway Club, which 
was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, was devoted to a discussion of 
the development of the one-man car, 
the motor bus and the trackless trolley. 
~The meeting was the largest held for 


some time, there being 176 present, 


which reflected the interest among rail- 
way men that is being taken at present 
in this subject. Edward Dana, presi- 
dent of the association, presided and 
after an address by. Robert I. Todd, 
president of the American Electric 
Railway Association, and the presenta- 
tion of the report of the committee, 
which is given elsewhere in this issue, 


| the meeting was addressed by others 


interested in the subject. 

In his remarks Mr. Todd said: 

“In the midst of electric railway 
activities in the Middle West, my mind 
many times turns to New England 
where I spent some very pleasant and 
interesting years in the electric rail- 
‘way business. 

“Fifteen years of active service, in 
the direction, management and develop- 
ment of street and interurban railways 
in the Middle West have been most 
interesting and eventful. During that 
period I have witnessed the marvelous 
growth of street and interurban rail- 
ways in the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Kentucky, until today 
Indianapolis is recognized as the center 
of the great network of railways which 
reach out in all directions and comprise 
more than 5,000 miles of road. Boston 
may be the center of the universe, but 
we believe that Indianapolis is the 
center of the interurban electric railway 
systems. rere : 

“Much good has been accomplished 
in the states which I have named, by 
the Central Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, which has been the means of 
bringing the officers and managers of 
the different companies closer together, 
standardizing equipment, issuing joint 
passenger and freight tariffs and uni- 
fying the industry generally. But the 
greatest benefit to electric railways as 
a whole in the country has come 
through the American Association. 

“We have so many legislative, execu- 
tive and operating problems in common 
in the industry that a nation-wide 
organization is of incalculable advan- 
tage; so much so that companies who 
are not members of that association 
are apt to lose much in not. being 
affiliated. The executive committee of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation holds monthly meetings at 
which are discussed the most vital 
problems affecting our interests. It is 
the desire of its officers that every 
live street and interurban railway com- 
pany in all sections of the country 
become members. 


“Let me here extend to you a most 
cordial invitation to attend the mid- 
winter meeting of the American Electric 
Railway Association which is to be held 
in Indianapolis on Tuesday, Feb. 28. 

“As president of the American Asso- 
ciation I am afforded an opportunity 
of surveying the electric railway field 
throughout the country,- and it is a 
pleasure to note the character and ac- 
complishments of the New England 
Street Railway Club. You have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
growth and development of every city 
and town in New England and made 
this section of the country a veritable 
beehive of industry. While enjoying 
the benefits of street and interurban 
railway transportation we sometimes 
wonder if the public fully appreciates 
what an important factor your asso- 
ciation has been. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDUSTRY 


“The problems which confront our 
industry are very much the same every- 
where and may be principally summed 
up in the two titles—‘Earnings’ and 
‘Operating Expenses.’ 

“A proper rate of fare based upon a 
reasonable return on a fair valuation 
is the first requisite in the transporta- 
tion business. Many of the failures 
of street and interurban railway com- 
panies in the past are due to the fact 
that this fundamental principle was 
not fully recognized by the public and 
the rate-making bodies, or if recog- 
nized, was ignored. Fortunately, a 
better understanding now prevails be- 
tween the public and the electric rail- 
ways and there is every reason to 
believe that with co-operation, justice 
and fair play will supersede antagonism 
and ruinous opposition. 

“Those who have studied the electric 
railway situation are unanimous in 
their opinion that we have passed 
through the darkest days and that 
electric railways will in the not far 
distant future occupy a most important 
place in the business of the country. 
The exploitation of street and inter- 
urban railways is no longer popular. 
The public has learned wisdom and is 
now convinced that the growth and 
progress of cities and towns is so closely 
linked with electric railway transporta- 
tion that the destruction of the.one 
means the ruination of the other. 

“With the various after-war problems 
of these days must come a readjust- 
ment of wages and a curtailment in 
operating expenses, without impairing 
service, if we are ever to reach a safe 
and normal basis. This brings up 
many perplexing questions but we must 
heroically face them. Commodities and 
supplies as well as the cost of living, 
although somewhat reduced, are still 
far too high. As the cost of labor 
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enters largely into all our necessities 
we cannot have the anomaly of low 
prices and high wages. There must be 
a parity between the two. It would 
seem that both employer and employee 
recognizing the force of these condi- 
tions ought to be able to reach a 
mutually satisfactory understanding. 

“Financiers who are now studying 
electric railway problems as never be- 
fore are practically a unit in the belief 
that street and interurban railway 
securities have a bright future. While 
suffering much depression, they have 
nevertheless withstood the strain of 
war conditions and inadequate fares. 
With fair and equitable treatment on 
the part of the public and rate-making 
bodies we have every reason to believe 
that these securities, which are held 
by hundreds of thousands of investors 
throughout the United States, will in- 
crease in value and that the industry 
which we represent will once more 
flourish and prosper, not perhaps im- 
mediately as the scriptural ‘Green Bay 
Tree,’ but surely, steadily and sub- 
stantially. 

“Our great electric railway systems 
are bound to see a better day. In 
proof of this one has only to note the 
strength and character of the men who 
direct and manage them. Here, today, 
are assembled those through whose 
veins course the fighting and determined 
spirit of the men of Concord and Lex- 
ington. In the Middle West the un- 
daunted spirit of Lincoln and the early 
pioneers. still survives. While, in the 
Far West, the fearless, unflinching and 
progressive spirit of those who con- 
quered the plains and streams, moun- 
tains and forests, still serve as a high 
and noble inspiration to their posterity. 

“Let us then, Mr. President, turn 
aur eyes to the rising sun of a better 
day which is already beginning to cast 
its bright rays upon the hitherto dark- 
ened spots of hampered opportunities 
and decreased revenues. Let us feel 
its warmth and inspiration, strong in 
the hope and_ belief that the full 
meridian of prosperity is not far 
distant.” 


DISCUSSION ON COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


In presenting the report of the com- 
mittee, Chairman L. D. Pellissier, 
Holyoke Street Railway, said that inas- 
much as the report had been printed 
and distributed it would not be read. 
However, he pointed out that two-man 
cars occupied the largest field in New 
England and the data collected showed 
1,368 such cars in operation during 
normal hours with 2,532 during the 
rush hours. Of the two classes of 
one-man cars operated 417 out of a 
total of 703 in normal hours and 517 
out of 914 during the rush hours are 
former double-truck cars converted to 
one-man operation. The balance in each 
case are light-weight single-truck cars. 
Three companies operate from ten to 
twelve motor buses. The committee 
believes, as shown in its report, that 
the electric railways in order to func- 
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tion properly must use the most 
economical form of vehicle to handle 
the traffic offered. 

H. B. Flowers, United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, said that 
the railways should no longer kid them- 
selves about the failure of the jitneys 
in Bridgeport, Toledo and other cities 
mentioned in the report, for with a 
real organization and equipment the 
story might have been different. In 
Maryland the commission has fixed the 
trolley fare to meet the rising costs 
of operation and at the same time has 
forbidden direct motor bus competition 
with the railway. 


CoMPANY ASKED TO RUN BUSES 


As the commission believes that 
transportation is a monopoly and as 
such should be protected it called in 
the Baltimore company and asked it 
to run buses to certain sections, which 
the company has agreed to do. 

In speaking of the report of the com- 
mittee he said it was a little negative 
where it referred to one-man cars. The 
little Birney cars he held were no good 
for handling heavy traffic and told how 
the Baltimore company had redesigned 
them, increased their weight, their 
width, made the aisle 4 in. wider and 
provided a wider service door, with the 
result that they now have a good car. 

There was a possibility of using dif- 
ferent vehicles in transportation, ac- 
cording to C. W. Kellogg of Stone & 
Webster. Intelligent operation calls 
for using the most economical type. 
He urged keeping the situation whole 
and not going crazy over the motor 
bus, for the one-man car represents a 
large investment in the railway busi- 
ness. The electric railway, according 
to the press, is going backward due to 
the gas-driven automobile. This, how- 
ever, is not the case for an analysis 
of rail operations shows: a steady in- 
crease in rides per capita. What the 
automobile has really done is to increase 
moving around. This has resulted in 
an increase in the rides per capita 
of 25 per cent notwithstanding the fact 
that there are nine or ten million auto- 
mobiles in use, 

The safety of one-man car operation 
has been more bitterly attacked in 
Boston and New England than in other 
parts of the country, and to show that 
these attacks were not justified he 
quoted the figures given on page 237 
of this issue for operation in 1921 
where both one and two-man cars were 
operated by Stone & Webster com- 
panies. 

In speaking of what was the proper 
use of different type of vehicles Mr. 
Kellogg referred to the paper by 
Messrs. Pick and Shave before the 
1920 A. E. R. A. convention. This paper 
pointed out that on the density of 
traffic depends the choice of unit. He 
believed that the figures given in this 
paper were worthy of consideration, 
and said it really was a case of what 
sort of traffic has to be handled. 

He pointed out that the New York 
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subway handled 70,000 passengers per 
hour in one direction on its ten-car 
trains. The real question in motor bus 
operation appeared to be “what to do 
with the existing investment,” If an 
entirely new transportation system was 
to be laid out it might be a different 
story. The one-man car he claimed 
has been the salvation of the trans- 
portation industry from the public 
standpoint and also for many companies 
as it has given the cheapest service that 
can be furnished. 

This is evident from the fact, that 
there are to-day at least 5,500 one- 
man cars in the United States that 
run 200,000,000 car-miles and carry 
nearly one billion passengers annually. 
Their operation has saved the companies 
operating them $12,000,000 in operating 
expenses notwithstanding they have 
added a million dollars to operators’ 
wages. 

The next speaker was Col. G. A. 
Green, general manager Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, New York. He char- 
acterized the report a fine piece of 
work but said he was an unashamed 
exponent of the motor bus as he had 
spent twenty years in its operation. 
The one-man car was a logical devel- 
opment but he held that it should be 
built as light as possible, and urged 
that light-weight alloys and modern 
methods of body construction be em- 
ployed. A more extended abstract of 
his remarks appears in the February 
issue of BUS TRANSPORTATION. 

J. A. Queenay of the General Electric 
Company, the next speaker, commented 
on the report. He said that the possi- 
bilities of the light-weight double-truck 
car were great, but that as yet it had 
only been used to a limited extent. 
One instance was mentioned where it 
was being used on a 27-mile interurban 
line having twenty-two fare zones and 
that a.20 m.p.h. schedule was being 
maintained satisfactorily. One of the 
first electric railways in New England 
to use the light-weight. single-truck 
safety cars was the company in Bangor. 
This company is now about ready to 
make use of the double-truck light- 
weight safety car on one of its inter- 
urban lines. 

The motor bus, he said, had come to 
stay but he did not agree that the 
trolley bus did not also have a place. 
He compared their advantages and dis- 
advantages and outlined the trackless 
trolley developments since the tests 
made at Schenectady last June. 

K. A. Simmon, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, was still 
enthusiastic over the railway track and 
all, and could see a lot of good yet 
in rail transportation. His remarks 
followed closely the sense of the article 
appearing in this issue on page 233. 

Carl H. Beck, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, said that 
the single-truck type of safety-car was 
but. a forerunner of the double-truck, 
one-man car that is now being de- 
veloped. The idea of the single-truck 
one-man car is only five or six years 
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old, but nevertheless it is mow a 
certainty and as such is being used 
by all of the railways that are trying 
to deliver street car service at the 
lowest cost. ‘ 

Two years ago he said he stated 
that within five years there would be 
no such thing as a two-man car in 
operation. He still is of, the opinion 
that there will be very few and urges 
that more attention be paid to chang- 
ing over existing two-man cars for 
one-man operation. 

H. E. Howell, National Railway 
Appliance Company, New York, in com- 
paring the cost of street-car operation 
with that of the motor bus declared 
that the street railways should pur- 
chase their power from large power 
companies, as under their present con- 
ditions of operation they had to main- 
tain a large power reserve. One kilo- 
watt consumption at the car requires 
practically 3 kw. capacity in the power 
plant. Reference was also made to the 
practice in Chicago of purchasing 
power which was instigated as far back 
as 1907, when the new ordinances be- 
came effective. 

More constructive thought should be 
given, he believed, to the design of the 
underframe of not only the one-man 
car but to the motor bus. One-man 
cars he said were soon to be operated 
in London. 

G. E. Pellissier, Holyoke Street 
Railway, was in hearty accord with the 
idea propounded by the committee that 
it was the duty of street railways to 
use what ever was the most economical 
vehicle for the form of transportation 
service rendered. He held that all 
things considered the railways should 
not be prejudiced for or against any 
particular type or design of vehicle or 
motive power. Continuing he said: 


THREE THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND 


“In considering the requirements of 
public transportation, at least three 
things should be kept in mind—neces- 
sity, desirability and cost, proper 
weight being given to each of these 
elements. The conclusion as to the 
service to be rendered in any particu- 
lar case, should be based on a careful 
analysis of these elements. It might 
well be that these factors would not 
be given the same weight in different 
localities and under different conditions. 
In some places people might desire, 
above all things, low cost; in others, 
frequent headway; in others, high 
speed; while in others a compromise of 
all of these three might prove more 
satisfactory. 

“In the matter of cost of transporta- 
tion, it is necessary to be extremely 
careful as so many elements affect the 
cost that a comparison of costs for 
furnishing transportation is difficult, 
and further, that some kinds of service 
would not be tolerated at any cost. 

“While a good deal has been said 
about merchandising transportation, in 
the business of transportation of the 
public, to a greater extent than per- 
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haps in any other business, is it true 
that the best advertisement is a satis- 
fied customer. In some businesses it 
may be possible to succéed, temporarily 
at least, by fooling all of the people 
part of the time or a part of the people 
all the time, but in our business, we 
have to deal with all the traveling 
public all the time and we cannot hope 
to succeed that way even if we desired 
to do it. : 

“Tf, through lack of analysis or faulty 
analysis, we make wrong decisions, 
sooner or later we—and I mean by that 
the whole industry—shalli have to suffer 
for them. 

“In analyzing various methods of 
transportation, I would like to em- 
phasize the importance of speed on 
account of its influence, not only on 
the cost of operation but also on ac- 
count of its relation to desirability of 
the service. 

“The average American wants to get 
there and is usually willing to pay the 
freight when the goods are delivered. 
While the slogan ‘A car always in 


‘sight’? may be a.good one, we want to 


be sure that the reason for this isn’t 
that it takes so long for the car to 
get out of sight. 

“TI believe the possibilities of speed- 
ing up schedules would surprise a good 
many street railway men, and if they 
figured carefully what could be done 
in this direction, they might find in 
many instances that they could go to 
‘considerable additional expense to ob- 
tain higher speed and still be able 
to furnish transportation at a lower 
unit cost. 

“Nobody advocates or wants to advo- 
cate using two men to do the work 
which can be done just as well by one, 
but this does not warrant the conclu- 
sion, off-hand, that the employment of 
less men necessarily reduces the unit 
cost. 

“In spite of the fact, however, that 
elevator manufacturers have been suc- 
cessful in developing a type of elevator 
which ean be satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically operated by push-button 
control, I do not find them making the 
statement that this particular type. of 
elevator should be used in all places 
and at all times, and should be im- 
mediately adopted by everybody as is 
the case with some of our street rail- 
way enthusiasts who have used some 
particular type of vehicle or system of 
transportation successfully. __ 

“Among the elevator men undoubt- 
edly will be found some conservative 
enough to advocate ‘hooking her to the 
piler.’ But even they do not go so 
far as to urge the use of the same type 
of elevator in the Equitable Building 
in New York as in an apartment build- 
ing or a two-story loft building. 

“Yn analyzing the problem of furnish- 
ing transportation to the public, it 
would seem also that it might be well 
to take into our confidence the fellow 
who is going to use the service and 
pay for it. It might be possible to 
obtain from him his view before jump- 


ing to the conclusion that because we 
want to adopt a certain method of 
fare collecting, that he will like the 
pay-as-you-enter feature or because we 
want to eliminate one man from the 
car, that he is going to like a type of 
car with the entrance and exit equipped 
with various obstacles such as barriers, 
rails, turnstiles, etc. 

“It may be that he will, but if the 
situation is explained to him, and he 
is fully aware that the reason, for 
doing this is to reduce the cost of his 
ride a fraction of a cent or a few cents, 
he may prefer to pay a trifle more and 
get something that he likes. 

“This applies particularly to speed 
and I believe many times the public 
would choose speed rather than fre- 
quent headway, if they were sure to 
obtain reliable and speedy operation 
at less frequent intervals. 

“This I think is sufficient to illustrate 
the idea in mind and I only want to 
reiterate the necessity of careful 
analysis of the needs and desires of 
the public in the way of transportation 
and a careful study of the cost, not 
only with various types of vehicles, but 
with the various methods possible with 
each type. ; 

“TJ wish further to emphasize the 
importance of cost accounting in trans- 
portation. Having made this analysis, 


my recommendation would be to select 
the tool for the job and use the one 
which gives the best results, all things 
considered.” 

Ralph D. Hood, Massachusetts North- 
eastern Street Railway, said that four 
Birney cars had been operated in 
Rochester, N. H., since June 1, at a 
considerable saving’ over the cost of 
the standard two-man type of car. He 
gave the costs of operation per car- 
mile for the safety cars as follows: 


Cents 
Way and structures—(prorated on a 
HES L MAUS) cela sheleles atehevererasere: on ciskase lolielend 6.18 
CUTTER OTUs ev gter alaleyarel olla el set </oyetes shevecs)e) 1s 2.32 
IDOWOL ial ede) aleve. ehevoerele, a.o\ereta siehae'elelaveje eke ls; 4.77 
Conducting transportation: J 
TA SULS OTM ate 20a Sa) tema of el saa) aderay s|idie sassy gcse 5.26 
IMAISCOMANMECOUS Mais clshe ri hie no) ater theter ey eye 4.22 
RAMs ohdaees | alls. cveteieysrs Sioherteleteys lala deiaae .64 
General and miscellaneous ........... 2.64 
26.53 


Less mileage was operated by 4 per 
cent with a 27 per cent saving in 
kilowatt-hour usage. Of the total serv- 
ice run 56 per cent was Birney car 
operation. The total saving of one- 
man operation over the two-man 
operation was 10.07 cents per car-mile, 
since the cost of two-man operation 
was 36.58 cents per car-mile. 

Mr. Hood is optimistic as to the 
future and says that “street railways 
having lived since 1917 are due to live 
on for a great and glorious life.” 


New England Club Committee Analyzes One-Man 
and Bus Situation” 


‘In Thirty-seven Page Pamphlet Committee of New England Street Railway 
Club Presents Results of Several Months of Study of Available Data 
on this Subject—The Inter-Relation of These Vehicles Is Outlined 


HE New England Street Railway 

Club has had a committee at work 
for some time making an analysis of 
the development of the one-man ear, 
the motor bus and the trackless trolley 
and this committee rendered its report 
to the club at its dinner at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 2. The report has been issued 
in printed pamphlet form, some thirty- 
seven pages long, and is quite full in 
presenting not only the history of the 
development of these three transporta- 
tion units but also the viewpoint of 
the committee with respect to them. 

_In starting the report, the committee 
makes the following statement: 

“The committee has approached the 
subject assigned to it with the one 
though foremost in the minds of its 
members that the industry owes it to 
itself and to the riding public to adopt 
any development in the art of trans- 
portation which will give the public 
good. transportation at thé lowest pos- 
sible cost. Of the three vehicles as- 
signed to the committee for its con- 
sideration the one-man car has been 
the most used by street railways. The 


*Digest of report of the committee on de- 
velopment of one-man car, motor bus and 
trackless trolley presented to the New 
England Street Railway Club at its dinner 
meeting on Feb. , 1922, Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. 


experience of the companies which have 
used this method of operation to a 
considerable extent for the past three 
years should be of great assistance, not 
only to themselves when considering 
its extension, but also to other com- 
panies when considering its adoption. 
In reference, however, to the motor 
bus and the trackless trolley, the ex- 
perience of street railways is. as. yet 
very limited, and your committee 
hesitates to prophesy what the future 
developments will be because of the 
lack of sufficient information on which 
to base a judgment. 

“It is to the mutual advantage of 
the street railways and the public that 
a proper standard of transportation 
should be maintained. We are all in- 
terested in performing to the best of 
our ability the public service delegated 
to us. At the same time we are in- 
terested and the public is interested in 
having that service rendered at a low 
cost. We feel that the street railway 
transportation as now constituted, that 
is, with electric cars running on steel 
wheels on steel rails, has passed 
through the experimental period as 
well as through its period of greatest 
trials in the past few years and has 
entered upon a new era which will in- 
creasingly demonstrate its necessity. 
At the same time there is taking place 
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the development of rail-less transporta- 
tion which may be demonstrated, as 
time goes on, to be more economical for 
some kinds of service. 

“Tf there is anything in this report 
which will help to show the street rail- 
way operator in what manner he can 
adapt the rail-less transportation to 
his needs as well as the one-man opera- 
tion of street cars, your committee feels 
that, it will have well served the pur- 
pose for which it was appointed.” 

The report then reviews the history 
of development of one-man operation 
on cars, showing that at present there 
are at least 914 one-man cars in opera- 
tion in New England in the rush hours. 
These may roughly be divided into two 
types, the light-weight single truck 
and the heavier double truck. Of the 
914 one-man cars in such service 455 
or 50 per cent are of the light-weight 
type and 417 or 46 per cent are of 
the heavier double-truck type. Most 
of the single-truck cars are new equip- 
ment, especially built for one-man 
operation; they are generally equipped 
with the latest, devices for control of 
the car. The double-truck cars, on the 
other hand, are principally former two- 
men equipment changed over. The ex- 
tent of the changes varies all the way 
from a complete installation of the 
latest devices to no changes whatever. 
In this changeover, also, the committee 
points out that there has been little 
uniformity among the various com- 
panies. Generally speaking, such 
changes have been made when each 
company believed it necessary in order 
to facilitate the handling of passengers 
in and out of one end of the car, prop- 
erly collect the fares, and give the 
public proper protection. 

As to weight of equipment, the first 
single-truck cars weighed about 10,000 
lb., but at this time the weight’ has 
been gradually increased to about 
16,000 lb. The committee states that 
actual operation shows these heavier 
cars to be more serviceable than the 
extremely light ones. The committee 
commends the development of the 
light-weight — 27,000 lb. — one-man 
double-truck car. This is the latest 
development and these cars are just 
being put in service in New England. 

“One-man car operation” the com- 
mittee says, “is an established electric 
railway practice. There can no longer 
be any doubt as to the desirability of 
its use under a great many different 
operating conditions. At the present 
time in New England one-man cars 
are used in practically every kind of 
service with the exception of heavy 
city traffic where train operation is 
advisable. They are operated on inter- 
urban lines with schedule speeds as 
high as 15 m.p.h., and in city service 
with a frequency as often as a car 
every two minutes. They are operated 
in the subways of Boston. They are 
in service on lines of one fare zone and 
on lines with seven or more zones. 
There are cities of medium size where 
the service is almost entirely one-man 
operated.” 


The committee also points out that 
coincident with the development of the 
one-man car came the light-weight car. 
This has made possible many economies 
in addition to saving in labor, such as 
power and lower maintenance of equip- 
ment and maintenance of way. Of 
these savings, that of power is very 
tangible and of a considerable amount; 
the maintenance of equipment is hard 
to determine, but experience shows it 
to be material, whereas the saving in 
maintenance of way is at least tangible 
but can only be definitely established 
over a long period. The committee 
points out that if track is once put 
in good condition, it can be maintained 
in such condition if used only by light- 
weight cars, with a surprisingly small 
expenditure. 

The committee discusses the com- 
plications of fare collection on one-man 
cars except where the prepayment plan 
is used with one fare collection. The 
committee makes no recommendation 
or draws no particular conclusion with 
reference to difficulties of fare collection. 

The committee does say that ex- 
perience with one-man cars shows 
that it is desirable to provide all reason- 
able facilities for expediting the move- 
ment of cars and that usually the 
savings from the operation of such 
cars warrants the providing of such 
facilities. Those facilities mentioned 
are electrically operated track switches 
and automatic signals. On account of 
the combination of duties of motorman 
and conductor, the committee points 
to the particular importance of ar- 
rangement of light and the proper 
protection from glare on the front 
window. 

With reference to the serious opera- 
ting problem in connection with the 
loading and unloading of passengers, 
the committee discusses the delay of 
the single entrance and states its belief 
that much may still be accomplished 
along the line of securing a double flow 
of passengers. Admitting that the 
problem is somewhat complicated with 
various fare and traffic conditions, the 
committee ends its discussion on this 
subject by saying: “We believe, how- 
ever, that there is sufficient ingenuity 
in the industry to work out a solution 
of this problem which as yet has not 
been entirely solved.” 


( 


THE Motor Bus 


In its study of the motor bus, the 
committee gives a brief history from 
July 1, 1914, when as it says, “The 
first jitney charging a 5-cent fare 
appeared in Los Angeles, Cal.” The 
story follows briefly through the stage 
of wild-cat operations to the present 
time. The committee points out its 
opinion that a large part of the growth 
from 1914 to 1920 Was the result of 
the attitude which the automotive in- 
dustry had in marketing its products, 
wherein it confined itself almost ex- 
clusively to selling the pleasure car or 
a motor truck chassis with engine 
installed to independent motor bus 
drivers, who in most instances com- 


peted directly with the street railways 
throughout the country. The report 
goes on to discuss types of vehicles, and 
their cost of operation. 


THE TRACKLESS TROLLEY 


In discussing the trolley bus the com- 
mittee gives first a historical sketch 
of its development both abroad and in. 
this country. In the entire develop- 
ment so far of trolley buses operation 
has not extended to more than 200 
milés of route, and then in widely 
different parts of the world and which 
naturally have a great variety of 
operating conditions. Operating costs 
are estimated to be 25.51 cents per 
bus-mile. Some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the trolley bus are 
listed. A more extended abstract of 
that part of the committee’s report on 
the use of motor buses and trackless 
trolleys is given in the February issue 
of Bus TRANSPORTATION. 

In conclusion the committee recom- 
mends that New England Street Rail- 


‘way men keep constantly in mind the 


possibility of adopting any one of these 
three methods of transportation in the 
development of their services. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion the committee recom- 
mends that New England street railway 
men keep constantly in mind the pos- 
sibility of adopting any one of these 
methods of operation in the develop- 
ment of their service. It then says: 

“The committee hesitates to recom- 
mend in a report of this sort just where 
any individual street railway operator 
should adopt these different methods of 
transportation, but feels that street 
railway men as a whole ought to be 
quick to recognize the possibilities of 
these new methods and are in duty 
bound to adopt them in carrying on 
the natural monopoly which they have 
for street transportation of passen- 
gers in the various districts they serve, 
wherever careful analysis of the situa- 
tion shows that as good or better trans- 
portation could thus be provided at less 
cost than by the present methods. 

“In the matter of one-man operation, 
the committee is of the opinion that it 
has been demonstrated that a properly 
equipped electric car can be operated 
by one man under many different op- 
erating conditions with advantage to 
the public and the street railway. 
Further, this method of operation has 
the indorsement of our public authori- 
ties and should direct our attention to 
operation of cars with one man where- 
ever careful analysis shows that this 
can be done to the benefit of the serv- 
ice, all things considered. In addition, 
the recent development on certain prop- 
erties of the so-called light-weight 
double-truck car, whether operated by 
one man or two, should be studied 
closely, as the committee believes that 
there is a considerable field for this 
type of car, particularly for one-man 
operation. 

“Relative to the motor bus and track- 
less trolley considerable advancement 
has been made during the past year 
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and the manufacturers of each now 
have in mind to a large extent the needs 
of street railways. There are certain 
portions of street railway lines now 
existing where on account of the ex- 
pense involved it is undoubtedly im- 
practicable to rebuild the tracks and 
where it might be preferable either 
to abandon or tear up the tracks and 
by the addition of another overhead 
wire install the trackless trolley. The 
committee believes. that in many in- 
stances it would be preferable before 
even going to the expense of installing 
trackless trolley to install a motor bus 
service over the line on which the tracks 
have been selected for abandonment and 
to try out the motor bus for a period 
before undertaking the expense of 
equipment for the trackless trolley. 
“The committee feels that the street 
railway operators should keep these 
two vehicles constantly in mind when 
contemplating extensions of lines either 
within or without the territory now 
served by them. In the early days of 
operation on these extensions we sug- 
gest to the operating officials the ad- 
visability of using the motor bus until 
the final route has been established and 
a sufficient amount of traffic has been 
created to warrant expenditure for 
equipment of the trackless trolley line. 
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In the establishment of extensions to 
the street railway lines, during the de- 
velopment period there seem to be three 
different stages that the street railway 
operator should contemplate with the 
three vehicles that have been studied 
by this committee: 

“1, A motor bus service tried out 
over various routes in order definitely to 
establish the route by which it will 


best serve the public at the least 
expense. 
“92. The trackless trolley service 


placed in effect after the route has 
been established and a sufficient num- 
ber of riders obtained. 

“3. The laying of tracks and car 
operation as the community becomes 
built up and the receipts warrant the 
capital expenditure. 

“Once the tracks are laid the ques- 
tion of one or two-man operation should 
be carefully figured to determine which 
will be the more economical and satis- 
factory, all things considered. 

The committee gives credit to the fol- 
lowing organizations and publications 
for information used in compiling its 
report: ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL; 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion; Public Service; Aera; Public 
Service Commission of Massachusetts, 
annual reports. 


’ Courts vs. Commissions 


New York Judiciary Committee Condemns Unjudicial Acts of State 
Commission in Report to Legislature 


SCATHING criticism of the un- 
: judiciary nature of the decisions 
of some state commissions is contained 
in a report of the judiciary constitu- 
tional convention to the Legislature of 
the State of New York, dated Jan. 4, 
1922. This report is the result of a 
study made by the direction of the 
Legislature last year by the judiciary 
of the state to report to the Legislature 
proper amendments to the judiciary 
article of the constitution. The chair- 
man was William D. Guthrie, and the 
executive committee was made up of 
prominent members of the bench and 
bar. A portion of the comments on 
commissions follows: é 
- “Por centuries before our Revolution, 
it had been regarded in England to 
be a sound constitutional principle, as 
phrased in Magna Charta itself, that 
all should be entitled to trial in courts 
of justice held or presided over by 
judges who know ‘the law of the 
realm and mean to observe it well.’ 
The reasons which have led the conven- 
tion to the conclusion that an express 
provision is now needed are substanti- 
ally as follows: 

“Of the political phenomena of our 
times, perhaps none is more striking 
than the constant extension of the 
functions of government, with the con- 
sequent multiplication of public officials 
and of interference with the conduct 
of private individuals. The tendency 


-to extend the activities of the state 
has been world-wide. for manifesta-_ 


tions of it are observable in every 
country, whatever the form of govern- 
ment may be. The Great War has 
markedly, if not portentously, ac- 
celerated this tendency. In the United 
States, there are everywhere being de- 
veloped at enormous cost in the most 
intensive fashion a  wmultitudinous 
bureaucracy with autocratic powers 
and arbitrary discretion, and a vast 
system of complicated and often con- 
flicting administrative jurisdictions in 
relation to property and businesses and 
personal conduct, which reach and 
affect almost every individual, and 
most of which, only a few years ago, 
would have been regarded as of strictly 
private concern and not to be tolerated 
by. a free people. Extensive legislative, 
executive and judicial powers are being 
vested and combined in administrative 
bodies in distinct and reckless dis- 
regard of the sound principle of the 
separation of governmental powers, 
which was deemed so essential to the 
due protection of individual rights by 
the wise. founders of our republican 
form of state governments. Even con- 
troverted questions of law and fact, 
hertefore regarded as fundamentally 
and exclusively for judicial determina- 
tion, are being entrusted to bureau- 
cratic discretion, and for orderly judi- 
cial procedure as known to our fathers 
and the competent and impartial in- 
terpretation and enforcement of the 
laws by learned judges and impartial 
juries, arbitrary methods and untrained 
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judgment are being constantly sub- 
stituted. The increase in public func- 
tionaries and public expenditures within 
the past twenty years) in our ‘own 
State and municipalities has been at 
a rate which is regarded by many 
thoughtful and competent observers 
with alarm as imperiling not only our 
liberties but the very solvency of the 
State and its cities. Chief Judge 
Cullen warningly said in one of his 
instructive opinions: ‘The great mis- 
fortune of the day is the mania for 
regulating all human conduct by 
statute, from responsibility for which 
few are exempt, since many of our 
most intelligent and highly educated 
citizens, who resent as paternalism and 
socialism legislative interference with 
affairs in which they are interested, 
are most persistent in the attempt to 
regulate by law the conduct of others’ 
(Matter of Hopper v. Britt, 204 N. Y. 
524, 534). 

“There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
there is an impulse and tendency in 
this State, as elsewhere, to vest judi- 
cial powers in administrative bureaus 
composed of officials untrained in the 
law and to make their findings more 
or less conclusive. This policy involves 
a menace to the inalienable personal 
and property rights of all our citizens 
and to all our ideas of the due and fair 
administration of justice according to 
law. The people of the State of New 
York, if acting advisedly, are, it is 
profoundly believed, not likely to be 
willing to vest or leave any such 
absolute and unreviewable judicial 
power over their most sacred personal 
and property rights in untrained of- 
ficials frequently utterly ignorant of 
the most elementary principles of 
justice as developed in jurisprudence 
from the experience of ages. 

“Moreover, hearings before adminis- 
trative boards or commissions are 
frequently very unfair and often place 
any person or corporation affected or 
aggrieved at a great disadvantage. 
Proceedings are being constantly in- 
stituted by such boards or commissions 
of their own motion; they allow them- 
selves to become committed to certain 
views which they do not~hesitate to 
publish; they declare in the public 
press, before hearing any affected or 
aggrieved party, or hearing both sides, 
that they will or intend to do such 
and such things (e. g., reduce rates 
of carriage or telephone or light or 
other public service) in complete dis- 
regard of the most elementary prin- 
ciple of fair play embodied in the 
maxim that no man should be con- 
demned unheard—audi ulteram partem. 
When the hearings do begin, the board 
or commission is often already com- 
mitted, not to say prejudiced, if only 
unconsciously, in favor of preconceived 
and adversary views. The counsel of 
the board or commission, in daily con- 
ference with its members, has an im- 
mense and unfair advantage over his 
adversary representing the individual 
or corporation whose property or per- 
sonal rights are involved or menaced. 
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The board or commission, in a word, 
in many cases acts as judge in its own 
case, instituted by it, pressed before 
it by its own counsel, and as to which 
it has, sometimes with much clamor 
and boasting, published its preconceived 
views. Such a board or commission 
becomes what a distinguished English 
law writer has called ‘that judicial 
monster, a judge in his own cause.’ 
These boards or commissions necessarily 
become partisans, and the whole atmos- 
phere is the very negative of what a 
court of justice ought to be or what 
American fair play should guarantee. 
It is in essence the determination of 
rights by bureaucratic fiat. And it 
ought to be pondered long and carefully 
that the risk of the ultimate develop- 
ment of arbitrary and irresponsible 
power and bureaucratic tyranny is al- 
together too great to be suffered to 
exist or permitted to be extended in 
this State. 

“To hold up such performances as 
fair hearings or quasi-judicial pro 
ceedings before an unprejudiced and 
impartial tribunal is verily to travesty 
all that honest and fair-minded men 
conceive to be embodied in and guaran- 
teed by: the term justice. Yet, there 
is a strong movement in this State 
and elsewhere to make the findings of 
such boards or commissions conclusive 
and final, generated by impatient re- 
formers or propagandists who would 
avoid the delay necessarily involved in 
being just! The proposed amendment 
will guarantee to all affected or ag- 
grieved an ultimate hearing by a real 
court of justice whenever interference 
with or violation of private rights is 
threatened. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has, for example, recently held 
in a rate-fixing case that a fair op- 
portunity must be provided by the 
state for submitting the question 
whether rates are or are not confiscatory 
to the determination or some judicial 
tribunal acting upon its own independ- 
ent judgment as to both law and fact 
and that ‘otherwise the order is void 
because in conflict with the due process 
of law clause, Fourteenth Amendment’ 
(Ohio Valtey Co. vs. Ben Avon Borough, 
253 U.S. 287, 289). But this salutary 
ruling still leaves it within the power 
of a state, ugless restrained by its 
own constitut#@n, to unite administra- 
tive and judf@hl powers in the same 
body, and thereupon to deny any appeal 
to real and competent courts of justice. 
Prentis vs. Atlantic Coast Line, 211 U. 
S. 210, 225; Reetz vs. Michigan, 188 
U. S. 505, 507; Hibben vs. Smith, 191 
U. S. 310, 321. 

“Tt is submitted that it should be of 
paramount concern to all classes of 
citizens that their personal and prop- 
erty rights should not be placed or 
left within the power of any adminis- 
trative board or commission or bureau 
to determine conclusively without right 
of appeal to the courts of justice of 
the state, and that the authority to 
delegate any such arbitrary power to 
administrative bodies by constituting 


them courts should not be left any 
longer in the hands of the legislature 
unrestrained by constitutional limita- 
tion.” 


The Tax Exempt Security 
Attacked Again 


HE following’ resolution was 

adopted by the Oregon State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its third annual 
convention, which convened in Port- 
land, Ore., Jan. 3, 1922: 

Whereas our present policy of Fed- 
eral taxation has undergone a most 
radical change from that of indirect to 
direct taxation and 

Whereas such change has resulted in 
chief reliance being had upon a gradu- 
ated scale of taxation upon income that 
levies high rates upon those of large 
income, and 

Whereas by reason of such rates there 
is a constantly increasing volume of 
capital being invested in and diverted 
into non-taxable securities of the Fed- 
eral, state and minor subdivisions of 
government and 
government, and 

Whereas the investment and diversion 
of such capital has proved a serious 
handicap to productive enterprise and 
has given to such exempted securities 
an unfair competitive advantage in the 
markets for capital, and 

Whereas such investment on the part 
of those of large income serves to 
exempt them from the payment of 
taxes they otherwise would be obliged 
to pay, and 

Whereas there is thereby necessarily 
imposed upon those who cannot benefit 
by such exemption an unfair burden of 
taxation; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Oregon State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in third annual con- 
vention assembled, that it recommends 
that necessary corrective legislation be 
provided to remove the present in- 
equitable burden of taxation and to 


instrumentalities of 


make all income from whatever source 
and in whatever form bear its just pro- 
portion of the cost of government and 
remove the discrimination now prevail- 
ing between securities of government 
and those of private enterprise, and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted by the secretary 
to each member of Congress from 
Oregon. 

It will be the cumulative effect of 
such action as this which will be neces- 
sary ultimately to secure elimination 
of the tax exempt security. 


A. S. T. M. to Meet at 
Atlantic City 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

ean Society for Testing Materials. 
will be held during the week of June 25, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., with headquar- 
ters at Hotels Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Monday, June 26, will be given over to: 
committee meetings, and the convention 
will open Tuesday morning, June 27, 
and close Friday evening or Saturday 
morning, July 1. 


Union Internationale de 
Tramways 


HE Union Internationale de Tram- 

ways et de Chemins de Fer d’Intérét 
Local, whose headquarters are in Brus- 
sels, will shortly be reorganized. This. 
step has been decided upon by the 
executive committee because before the 
war the membership was made up of 
companies from all parts of Europe, and 
the purpose now is to confine the mem- 
bership to the railway companies in the 
allied countries and those neutral dur- 
ing the war. To do this, disbandment 
of the old association and reorganiza- 
tion seem to be the simplest way from 
a legal standpoint. It is hoped that a 
convention under the new auspices will 
be held during the current year. 


Publicity for the Midyear Meeting 


W. WELSH, executive secretary, 

e has sent to member companies a 
suggested newspaper notice for local 
publicity on the Midyear Meeting to 
be held at Indianapolis on Feb. 28. This 
is intended, apparently, as a suggestion 
to individual railways to use the Mid- 
year Meeting as a further legitimate 
means of keeping the electric railway 
industry prominent in the eyes of the 
general public. 

The notice mentions the place and 
date of the meeting, suggesting that 
railway men from all over the country 
will be present, and then indicates a 
mention of local men who will attend. A 
general outline of the principal subjects 
is given, stress being placed upon the 
discussion of trackless transportation, 
and President Todd ‘is quoted as to 


why the association should study this 
question and as to where the bus may 
fit in. : 


Convention Train de luxe Danville 
to Indianapolis 


HE Illinois Traction System will 

operate a 4-car train from Danville, 
Ill., to the Feb. 28 convention, accord- 
ing to plans of H. E. Chubbuck, vice- 
president executive of the company. 
The train will comprise a 60-ton loco- 
motive, a passenger coach, a sleeper and 
a parlor car. The train will be hauled 
over the “Big Four” from Danville to 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and will proceed 
thence under its own power over the 
lines of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern. Part of the equipment was 
built by the I. T. S. and the train will 
constitute an exhibit at the meeting. 


| 
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Ryder, W. 


the track layout. 
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Live Topics on Way Matters Dis- 
cussed. at Two-Day Session 
of Way Committee 


HE first meeting of the committee 
on way matters of the Engineering 


_ Association was held at association 


headquarters in New York City on Feb. 
2 and 3. Members present included W. 
F. Graves, chairman, H. H. George, 
vice-chairman, R. C. Cram, sponsor, V. 
Angerer, C. A. Alden, E. B. Entwisle, 
E. P. Roundey, C. F. Gailor, E. M. T. 
R.. Dunham, Jr., W. W. 
Wysor and H. Fort Flowers. Also pres- 
ent by invitation were James Budd and 
F. A. Weymouth, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and E. F. Kenney, Cambria Steel 
Company and chairman Committee A-1, 


_American Society for Testing Materials. 


As to car clearance easements it was 
decided that 6 in. may be considered a 
safe working clearance for all parts of 
The desirability of 
recommending slight changes in cars to 
lessen end overhang and side overhang 
at curb corners is to be taken up with 
the committee on unification of car 
design. 

The committee now proposes to offer 
as a “recommended design,” the clear- 
ance easements presented to the con- 
vention for information last year. Mem- 


bers of the association are requested to 
submit comparisons between their pres- 


ent company designs and association 
designs applied to the same layout. 

The committee adopted for submis- 
sion as “recommended design’ the fol- 
lowing on location of tongue switches: 
“Switches should be located on the in- 
side of the curve for lateral switches 
and on the righthand side, facing the 
switch for wye switches. Wye switches 
should have a straight guard at the toe 
of both switch and mate.” 

Some progress was made in the study 
of curved contours for new wheels. This 
subject was combined with the design of 
wheel treads and flange contours in 


- ¢o-operation with the committee on 


equipment. Mr. Flowers will act as 
chairman on both subjects. The com- 
mittee voted to express the view: “that 
the contour of wheel treads should be 
revised by compounding the curve con- 
necting the wheel tread and flange, bet- 
ter to conform to the contour of the 
treads of association standard girder 
grooved rails and flange-worn rails so 
that there can be only one point (or 
area) of contact between wheel and rail 
at the same time.” An attempt will 
be made to get this subject actively be- 
fore the equipment committee. . 

The view was expressed that one 
thickness of flange for wheels for all 
types of urban service is desirable. 

The subject of imipression tests for 
girder rails was considered at length in 
conference with Mr. Kenney of the A. 
S. T. M. The committee is inclined to 
favor this test as a substitute for the 
drop test but wishes more information 
regarding it. 

It is proposed to modify the specifica- 
tion for girder rail manufacture (Wr. 
2c) in respect to milling and rail ends, 
to read: “The ends shall be milled 
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square laterally. They shall be under- 
eut not less than z2 in. and not more 
than zg: in.” The present specification 
does not provide permissible variations 
in undercutting but actual practice re- 
quires this. 

The committee decided to recommend 
the adoption of the current A.S.T.M. 
specification serial designation “A-1-14” 
covering the manufacture of standard 
section (low-T) rails. The association 
has no specification for these now and 
the industry purchases mostly under 
A.S.T.M. specifications. A new clause 
permitting milling of rail ends, where 
rails are for use with welded joints in 
streets, is to be added as follows: “25 
(d) When required by the purchaser 
and so specified, the ends of the rails 
shall be milled. When so milled, the 
following permissible variations shall 
govern: They shall be undercut ver- 
tically not less than sy in. and not more 
than zz in. The head of the rail shall 
not be more than sx in. out of square 
horizontally.” 

As to design of substitute ties the 
committee decided to outline the func- 
tions of design which govern, and to 
analyze present designs, to determine 
how nearly they approach the desired 
features. 

There was an extended discussion of 
the subject of arc-welded rail joints and 
the view was expressed that the wide 
interest in them demands prompt con- 
sideration of the matter of furthering 
research work. The work of the com- 
mittee on welded rail joints was con- 
sidered in this connection. 

The committee decided that there is a 
need for standard specifications for 
sundry track materials such as bolts, 
tie plates, tie rods, spikes, etc., and 
members are asked to submit specifi- 
cations of the items to the committee. 
t is hoped to have tentative specifica- 
tions ready for the committee meeting 
tentatively scheduled for early in 
March. 

Tables of dimensions for frogs used 
in tongue switch and split switch con- 
structions were submitted by the sub- 
committee and it was decided to add 
the No. 4 and No. 10 frogs to the list. 
These tables will probably be available 
for the next meeting, when the whole 
list will doubtless be adopted for sub- 
mission as a recommended association 
design. 

On the subject of design of track con- 
struction for paved streets, the com- 
mittee planned to co-operate with the 
American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements in this matter and a ques- 
tionnaire has been issued requesting 
data upon which to base a study of de- 
signs which may be discussed with this 
association. 

Finally after discussion the commit- 
tee decided to recommend no change in 
the existing specification of the associa- 
tion covering splice bars for girder 
rails, although some question had been 
raised regarding the chemical content. 
When the requirements of bars for 
seam-welded joints are better known it 
will be desirable to provide a specifica- 


tion to cover them. 


January Bulletins Available 


HE association’s Bureau of Infor- 

mation and Service prepared the 
following six compilations during Janu- 
ary, which are available to member 
companies upon request: 

Working Conditions of Trainmen, in- 
cluding length and kind of runs, over- 
time rates and other allowances. 

Wage Reduction in Other Industries 
—Based on a report prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Jan. 17, 1922. 

Securities Issued by Electric Rail- 


ways during 1921, showing face 
amount, offering price and rate of 
interest. 


Electric Railways in the Hands of 
Recewers as of Jan. 1, 1922. 

Electric Railways Abandoning Serv- 
ice and mileage of track dismantled 
and sold as junk as of Jan. 1, 1922. 

Wages of Employees Other than 
Trainmen—Supplement to compilation 
of Dec. 1, showing wages paid em- 
ployees in general maintenance and 
operating departments. 

In addition to the above supplements 
to the wage bulletin, the fare bulletin 
and the cost of living studies have been 
prepared, bringing them up to date. 

Research Report No. 45, “Wages and 
Hours in American Industry, July, 1914, 
to July, 1921,” is now available for 
distribution at $2 per copy. This is 
the most comprehensive wage investi- 
gation undertaken in this country. 


Lecture on Lumber Before 
Chicago Section 


T THE regular meeting of the 
Chicago Elevated Railroads com- 
pany section, held on Jan. 24, the 
speaker was Russell Green of the 
McLeod Lumber Company, who gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on 
the lumber industry. Through the 
courtesy of the Southern Pine Dealers’ 
Association he was able to illustrate 
his talk with a four-reel motion picture 
which showed the process of lumber 
manufacture from the cutting of the 
trees in the forests to the finished 
products, such as ties, cross-arms, poles 
and structural lumber. 
The meeting was attended by 100 
persons and was opened with the 
singing of “America.” 


Camden Section to Continue 
Monthly Meetings 


T A MEETING of the Camden 
company section No. 18, Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, on 
Thursday, Jan. 19, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, C. V. 
Wallace; vice-president, W. H. Wright; 
secretary, George B. Stoll; treasurer, 
Patrick O’Connor; director for a period 
of three years, Edward Lowden. 
There was no regular program, and 
the evening was spent in a social ses- 
sion. The executive council announced 
that it has been decided to continue 
to hold company section meetings each 
month on the third Thursday. 


News of the Electnc Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE © :: 


Detroit Meeting Eventful 


Directorate Shaken Up — Company 
Given More Time to Sell Out 
or Get Out 


At the meeting of the stockholders 
of the Detroit (Mich!) United Railway 
on Feb. 7 the Canadian stockholders 
headed by A. Avila Gingras voted 
proxies for more than 92,000 shares. 
Alex Dow, Detroit, and Harrison Wil- 
liams, New York, were retired from 
the board of directors. Neither was 
present at the meeting. Mr. Dow’s 
connection with the company began 
about a year ago when he consented 
to serve on the board in an endeavor 
to smooth out the difficulties between 
the company and the city. 

Four other directors of the com- 
pany. were retired and the follow- 
ing board was named: Charles Lauren- 
deau, Louis A. Gosselin, J. Ovide 
Desmarais, Honore Blouin, J. E. Gill, 
P. A. Bovin and A. Avila Gingras, all 
placed in nomination by Mr. Gingras, 
and J. C. Hutchins, Allan F. Edwards, 
A. J. Ferguson and E. W. Moore, 
nominated by Mr. Moore. The four 
last named were re-elected. Mr. 
Laurendeau also was a member of the 
1921 board. 

Not all the new directors will sit 
on the board permanently it was an- 
nounced. The stockholders intend to 
replace three of the members with 
Detroiters, making the board consist 
ef five Canadians and six Americans. 

No one was named to fill the offices 
of president, vice-president and treas- 
urer and it was announced that th2 
three vacant offices would not be filled 
for the present. The officers named 
are: Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, J. C. Hutchins; Secretary, A. E. 
Poters; Assistant Secretary, Emma 
Heise; General Manager, E. J. Burdick; 
Acting Treasurer, Joseph Bompton. 
Mr. Burdick was formerly assistant 
general manager. Mr. Bompton was 
formerly assistant auditor. 

At the adjourned meeting of the new 
board of directors a committee con- 
sisting of Elliott G. Stevenson, J. C. 
Hutchins, E. J. Burdick, A. Avila 
Gingras and J. C. Butterworth was 
named to confer with the city of 
Detroit relative to the proposition of 
the city to purchase the company’s city 
lines. This offer was submitted by the 
Street Railway Commissioner through 
Mayor Couzens on Tuesday. 

At the meeting the old administra- 
tion was charged with having voted its 
members, excessive salaries and with 
poor management and poor financing. 
The report for the year, read by former 
Vice-President Edwards, was discussed 
and at several points attacks were 
made by the spokesman of the Can- 
adian stockholders. In response to the 


PERSONAL MENTION 


charge of poor financing it was brought 
out that the company has no outstand- 


everything having been 


ing notes, 
Mr. Hutchins told stock- 


liquidated. 


holders that the company is in good . 


financial condition. ° 

At the meeting on Tuesday the 
mayor proposed paying the company 
$16,500,000 for its lines within the c-ty, 
exclusive of real estate. A motion to 


place the commission’s letter on file was_ 


voted down. A letter to the company 
Ross Schram, 


was presented from 
assistant general manager of the 
Municipal Railway. It stated that 


while the communication was not an 
ultimatum to the company, it was a 
notice that the stockholders must ap- 
point a committee to consider im- 
mediately the sale of the property or 
instruct the directors to do so and that 
failure to act would leave to the city 
only the alternative of resorting to its 
legal rights. The commission feels that 
any further negotiations would be of 
no avail. The letter was. read to the 
mayor. 


The mayor was present at the ad-- 


journed meeting and warned the com- 
pany that it should consider the sum 
he offered by March 1. He stated that 
it is an opportunity for the stock- 
holders to get the most they will ever 
get out of the property. Feb. 21 was 
suggested by the mayor as the date 
for further parleys and the stockholders 
~oted to empower the board to nego- 
tiate with the city officials on a pur- 
chase price for the entire city system 
to be submitted to the voters for 
aoproval. The directors will confer 
with the city in the meantime and 
report at the adjourned meeting on 
Feb. 21. 


Bill Introduced in New York 
to Avert Strikes 


Designed to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs harmful to the public interest, the 
Tndustrial Relations bill was introduced 
in ‘the Senate on Feb. 8 by Senator Duell, 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
labor, and in the Assembly by Assem- 
blyman Miller of Genesee. It was re- 
ferred to the committees on labor and 
industries in both houses and there 
will be a joint hearing before these 
committees in March. 

The measure as drafted by the New 
York Board of Trade and Transporta-- 
tion provides for an industrial relations 
term of the Supreme Court as final 
arbiter of labor disputes. The Court 
is empowered under the bill to take over 
and operate essential industries during 
emergencies affecting the public wel- 
fare arising from violations of the pro- 
posed law when such emergencies can 
not be averted through operation of 
prohibitory clauses. 


‘tive freedom 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


United Railways Under Fire 


Politicians Become Restive, Attack 
Receiver and Complain About 
Fares and Service 


After nearly three years of compara- 
from political attack 
under the receivership, the United 
Railways, St. Louis, Mo., came under 
fire of the Board of Aldermen a few 
days ago when that body authorized 
its public utility committee to make a 
thorough investigation of the railway 
service. The Council had previously 
denounced the service by resolution and 
had held that the 7-cent fare was too 
high. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP ADVOCATED 


Simultaneously with the attack by 
the Aldermen, the City Counselor, 
Henry S. Caulfield, in a speech before 
a public improvement body, advocated 
municipal ownership. Incidentally he 
criticised Rolla Wells, receiver; Col. A. 
T. Perkins, manager, and Charles W. 
Bates, general counsel, saying the com- 
bined salaries of these three officials, 
amounting to nearly $100,000 a year, 
were excessive, and intimating that they 
were not competent railway men. He 
said: 

How would you like three politicians, or 
men not familiar with the subject, to be 
placed in charge of the Water Works. It 
is time we quit farming out our utilities. 

Although the Aldermen admit they 
have no control over the affairs of the 
United Railways except in matters of 
sanitation, their investigating commit- 
tee declares it will examine witnesses 
and submit findings to the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, hoping to 
bring out evidence that has not been 
discovered by the State body in its ex- 
haustive valuation hearing which will 
be resumed on Feb. 20. 


MANAGEMENT WELL FORTIFIED 


In his reply to the Aldermanic at- 
tack, Col. A. T. Perkins, in the absence 
of the receiver, said the management 
would be glad to furnish the commit- 
tee with full data as to matters 
brought up in the resolutions. The 
complaints of poor service, he said, 
were based largely on isolated or in- 
frequent cases. Mr. Perkins said: 


It must be remembered that the rate of 
fare was reduced (from 8 to 7 cents) in 
April, 1920, and that it is now below that 
in most other comparable cities. Any 
further reduction in fares is now impossible 
without bringing a serious curtailment and 
impairment of. service, which, on the con- 
trary, the receiver is anxious to extend and 
improve. 

The general service has been steadily and 
greatly improved during the receivership 
and is kept to as high an average as the 
revenue and other means at the command 
of the receiver allow. 

All revenue above that necessary to main- 
tain the property and the service has been 
expended by the receiver in improvement 
of the service. 
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Injunction Denied Taxpayers 


Fourteen Seattle Taxpayers Will Carry 
Case Against City to the State 
Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington will now be called upon to 
adjudicate the powers of the city and 
the rights of taxpayers in the con- 
troversy as to whether taxes may be 
levied for the support of the municipal 
street railway. Superior Judge J. T. 
Ronald has denied the injunction asked 
by the fourteen taxpayers to prevent 
the city from invading the general tax 
fund for the railways, and the attorneys 
for the taxpayers immediately an- 
nounced their intention to appeal the 
question to the Supreme Court of the 
State, so that that body may interpret 
the statutes of the state pertaining to 
the subject. 


DECISION FROM ANOTHER SOURCE 


Almost simu!taneously with Judge 
Ronald’s decision, Federal Judge E. E. 
Cushman in the United States District 
Court modified the form of decree 
entered in the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company’s suit against the city 
to compel specific performance of the 
contract of purchase, giving a broader 
interpretation of the jurisdiction as- 
sumed by the federal tribunal over the 
financial obligations of the street car 
system. This modification would per- 
mit the city to seek a further modifica- 
tion in the future, in event some right 
or contingency should appear which 
might require such change, attorneys 
state. 

In dismissing the injunction procéed- 
ings of the fourteen taxpayers, Supe- 
rior Judge Ronald said that the Court 
was of the opinion that the city did not 
intend to use taxes previously raised 
nor to levy additional taxes, and that 
the gross revenues of the company were 
sufficient to meet all its obligations. 

Judge Ronald also issued a memoran- 
dum opinion, setting forth his findings 
in the case, in which he expressed the 
belief that the street railway system 
will pay its own way, that there will be 
no necessity for a diversion of funds, 

and that the law will not presume that 
* the City Council will do an unlawful act 
in the future. In explaining his opinion, 
Judge Ronald said that without doubt 
there is now enough money set aside 
from the revenues of the system to pay 
the principal and interest accruing 
March 1, and to reduce the outstanding 
warrants and place the system on a 
cash basis by April 1. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION IMPROVED 


The Judge held that the financial con- 
dition of the street railway has greatly 
improved since the lines were purchased 
by the city, and that, not taking into 
account replacements, the city will be 
able to defray out of the revenues the 
cost of operation and maintenance and 
meet the installments of principal and 
interest, and, also to reimburse the 
various other city departments for sery- 
ices rendered. 

If the city should fail to meet the 
operation and maintenance expense it 


has, according to Judge Ronald, power 
to borrow from the general fund or to 
levy a tax direct, provided the limit of 
taxation is not exceeded. 

Objections to all parts of Judge 
Cushman’s decree were formally filed 
by the city, and in each case were over- 
ruled by the Judge. The objections 
were based upon the contention that the 
decree is contrary to equity and good 
conscience, and because it attempts to 
settle the rights of the parties concern- 
ing matters in respect to which no 
notice had been served on the city, and 
that it would impose upon the city obli- 
gations which are beyond the city’s 
power and which are prohibited by the 
constitution and statutes. 


Employees’ Dividend Plan 
Proposed 


T. E. Mitten, president of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, 
has presented a new suggestion for 
the -advancement of the co-operative 
plan for employees of the company, 
which will be submitted to the stock- 
holders for approval. President Mitten 
proposes that co-operating employees 
receive a co-operative dividend. Under 
the plan this dividend would be limited 
to the added net income produced, but 
it is not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
payroll of the company. The dividend 
payment to employees would follow the 
payment first of the 6 per cent company 
dividend. In his talk in proposing the 
plan, Mr. Mitten said: 


This plan will in effect make P. R. T. a 
stock of preference, the 6 per cent dividend 
on which is underwritten by men and man- 
agement, who must reduce 1922 operating 
costs not less than $1,500,000 in order to 
make possible a co-operative dividend to 
employees equaling 10 per cent of the 
Pe. ls, payroll E 


Grand Rapids Franchise 
Under Way 

City Attorney Taggart, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Attorney Knappen for the 
Grand Rapids Railway have started the 
tentative draft of a franchise that would 
limit the company’s earnings not to 
exceed 8 per cent. City and company 
officials have been working together for 
more than a year on a basis for a 
franchise. 

The proposed franchise must be 
passed first by the special street rail- 
way committee, then by the commission 
as a whole and last by the electorate 
before it becomes effective. 

It was explained that 8 per cent had 
been considered because it was justified 
under present conditions and had been 
upheld by commissions and courts. In 
the event of a long-time franchise being 
granted it would be necessary to allow 
for a revaluation every five years, said 
Service Director Wagner, which seemed 
agreeable to the company. Then, he 
said, the valuation or the amount on 
which the company was permitted to 
earn money could be readjusted to meet 
changed conditions. 

Coupled with this, it was explained 
that money for thirty years could be 
obtained at a smaller cost for interest 
than for a shorter period and that it 


was customary to grant a franchise for 
the same length of time bonds were 
issued. 


Fire Wrecks New Orleans Offices 


A fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the upper stories of the four-story 
building at Baronne and Common 
Streets, in New Orleans, occupied by 
the New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany, as general headquarters. The fire 
started in the room in which the records 
were stored, but most of these are 
said to have been saved.. The damage 
to the building and to fixtures and to 
stocks of gas and electric light supplies 
is estimated at $100,000. The company 
has established temporary headquarters 
at 421 Baronne Street. 

Whether the building can be restored 
or may have to be condemned is a mat- 
ter which awaits the report of the Fire 
Prevention Bureau, now instituting an 
investigation. The structure has for 
some time been inadequate to the de- 
mands of the company for space, and 
it is currently reported that those 
interested are considering building a 
modern office and salesroom upon the 
old site in the event that the building 
is condemned. 


$250,000,000 More for New York 
Subways 


Chairman George A. McAneny of 
the New York Transit Commission dis- 
cussed the work of the commission at 
the Feb. 6 lecture of the Industrial 
Forum which is conducted by the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Within a week or two, he said, the 
plans would be announced for new sub- 
way construction to cost $250,000,000. 
At the top of the list was the Staten 
Island tunnel, to connect the Fourth 
Avenue and Bay Ridge Subway with 
the Staten Island trolley system. This 
would cost about $25,000,000. He also 
hinted at a cross-town subway to con- 
nect Long Island City with Borough 
Hall in Brooklyn. 

The money for these new subways 
will be raised, it is expected, by making 
such savings in the operation of the 
present subways that the $264,000,000 
of city credit tied up because of consti- 
tutional limitations will be released and 
the city can borrow money for the new 
subways. 

He defended the “barometric” scheme 
which is part of the plan proposed by 
the commission for the unification of 
all New York City transit lines. It 
would be both an economical and poli- 
tical folly to fix a 5-cent fare indefi- 
nitely and this scheme permits changes 
in the fare after all proper precautions 
have been taken. 

In closing, Mr. McAneny referred to 
certain “dreamss”’ of those who proposed 
to pull down all the elevated structures 
and tear up the surface tracks. It 
would cost $500,000,000 to buy these 
old systems and put in anything dif- 
ferent and not a single new seat would 
be added to the city’s transit system. 
The only remedy is the construction of 
new subway lines, he said. 
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Proxies Sought in 
Philadelphia 


OCpposing Factions There Said to Be 
Seeking Alignment for Test 
of Strength 


Financial Philadelphia has a new 
‘ topic of conversation. It is the ques- 
tion of what is going to happen at the 
annual meeting of the ‘Philadelphia 
Rapid Trasit Company on March 15. It 
will be recalled that some months ago 
President Thomas E. Mitten announced 
that he would seek this year a change 
in the status under which he serves 
the company. His original contract is 
said to have run out about a year ago. 
It is understood that since then he has 
served without a formal agreement. 

The news that Mr. Mitten desired a 
change created considerable discussion 
at the time, but as the matter was not 
to come up for settlement then it lost 
significance as a piece of news. Dis- 
cussion of that matter has, however, 
been provoked anew by the recent plea 
for support made to the stockholders 
of the company by a committee of di- 
rectors composed of Jeremiah J. Sulli- 
van, Charles J. Matthews, William Y. 
Tripple, Frank Buck and William J. 
Montgomery, some of whom have been 
quite outspoken about what they have 
termed one-man control, reiterated in 
the newspapers as opposition to domi- 
nation of the company by Mr. Mitten. 
A statement which they have issued 
says: 

Under the existing by-laws of the com- 
pany the business has been conducted with- 
out consultation with board of directors and 
many important steps have been taken with- 
out their previous knowledge. This method 
of conducting the business of the company is 
in our opinion, not satisfactory either to the 
city or to the stockholders, and changes 
should be made in the by-laws so that the 
board of directors shall have a real part 
in the management of its affairs. 

Coincident with this movement un- 
usual activity has_been noted in the 
stock of the company, 13,000 shares 
having changed hands in one day re- 
cently with the price pushed up to 24, 
the highest quotation recorded since 
1920. 

While there has been no hesitancy to 
talk on the part of some of the mem- 
bers of the committee seeking proxies, 
Mr. Mitten has chosen to remain silent. 
The newspapers have of course been 
persistent in their quest for news and 
have filled many columns with stories 
about the matter, a great deal of it 
pure conjecture. Of all the statements 
printed, however, none has, perhaps, 
attracted greater attention than the 
following, issued by Drexel & Com- 
pany in response to repeated demands 
upon the banking house for a state- 
ment: 


Our attention has been called to a contest 
for control which has arisen between those 
directors who are known as the stockhold- 
ers’ directors and the management of the 
company, and this statement is made in 
response to a question as to what position 
Wwe occupy with regard to the company and 
its directorate. 
~ While we have not the slightest personal 
interest in the result of the contest, nor are 
we in any sense principals thereof, our 
sympathies, by reason of our business re- 
lationship as bankers, as before stated, are 
with those directors who are seeking to 


operate the company under the control of a 
board of directors rather than with those 
who are seeking to operate it under what 
is popularly known as a “one-man control.” 

Such shares of stock as we ourselves 
happen to own, or in which we are inter- 
ested, we would, therefore, vote in favor 
of Messrs. Montgomery, Buck, Matthews, 
Sullivan, Tripple and the policies which they 
represent. 

A large stockholder-director is quoted 
as follows: 

The first intimation the directors had of 
the employees’ profit-sharing plan was when 
they read it in the newspapers. Mr. Mitten 
likewise failed to consult the board when 
he purchased the Burd property for amuse- 
ment-park purposes. The action of the 
Board of Directors in seeking proxies 
against the Mitten management is due to 
the stockholders’ desire for a few dollars in 
dividends instead of the money all going 
out for expenses and salaries. The stock- 
holders feel there ‘Should be reduced ex- 
penses in the management of the company, 
and that the money should be conserved so 
as to help pay some interest on their invest- 
ment. t 

While all this talk has been going on 
rumors have been revived about the re- 
sumption of dividend payments by the 
company. It is said that it is proposed 
to pay a dividend of 3 per cent next 
July for the period of six months end- 
ing June 380, 1922. Since January, 1929, 
no dividends have been paid. The 


former yearly rate was 5 per cent. 


Would Allow Service-at-Cost 
Fares 


Legislation designed to authorize all 
cities except New York to enter into 
service-at-costs contracts with electric 
railway companies was introduced in 
both houses of the Legislature on Feb. 
3. The bill defined a service-at-cost 
contract as an agreement between a 
municipal corporation and an electric 
railway whereby the fare shall be deter- 
mined by the actual cost of service, plus 
a legitimate profit. All such contracts 
would have to be submitted to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for approval. 


Cleveland Employee Charged 
with Grand Larceny 


Warrants for the arrest of four men 
were sworn out by the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Railway during the week ended Jan. 
28 in an effort to end thefts that had 
caused the company hundreds of dol- 
lars’ loss in the past several weeks. 

One of the men arrested on the war- 
rant was charged with grand larceny 
while three others were charged with 
receiving stolen property. The arrest 
of the four, according to company offi- 
cials, will end thefts that have been 
going on for some time. 

According to company officials, the 
man charged with the grand larceny 
was employed by the company. One 
of his duties consisted of carrying a 
fare box across one room. While do- 
ing this he discovered that the mechan- 
ism on the lock was faulty and that he 
could abstract tickets and cash from 
the box. Later he turned these over 
to the three men arrested for receiving 
stolen property. According to the com- 
pany it required several weeks of ef- 
fort on the part of secret service op- 
erators in the company’s employ to 
detect the manner in which receipts 
were being lost. 


Another Chicago Proposal Likely 


Three lawyers hired by the local 
transportation committee of the City 
Council of Chicago, Ill., reported on 
Feb. 1 that the new ordinance plan-out- 
lined by Henry A. Blair president of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, could not be put 
into effect without action by the State 
Legislature. The attorneys gave a fur- 
ther opinion that another plan sug- 
gested by Alderman Schwartz could be 
made effective without any new legisla- 
tion. 

Both these plans have already been 
mentioned in the ELEctric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. The Schwartz proposal calls. 
for municipal ownership and operation 
of surface and elevated railways, the 
properties to be purchased by a new 
form of security. Mr. Blair’s plan was 
based on service at cost with a rate of 
fare to give a 7 per cent return, pro- 
viding for gradual amortization of the 
capital value, the city to take over 
when 50 per cent has been amortized. 
The special attorneys ruled that the 
City Council has no authority to guar- 
antee a rate of fare which should pro- 
vide a certain rate of return. Presi- 
dent Blair went to New York after 
hearing this opinion and promised to 
make a further announcement in the 
near future. $ 

Attorneys for the Surface Lines were 
scheduled to appear before the Illinois 
Commerce Commission on Feb. 9 at 
which time the fare case is to be re- 
opened by the commission. 


_ Politics Pie Part in Strike 


“The strike on the lines of the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company, Richmond, 
Va., which went into effect on Jan. 15 
has passed from an operating state to 
a political state. The company has 
employed a sufficient number of men at 
the new wage scale and is giving prac- 
tically normal service. Union men and 
their families are still forbidden to use 
the cars and many former electric rail- 
way employees still in uniform are 
operating unregulated and unlicensed 
jitneys with signs indicating that the 
fare is whatever one may care to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the men out 
on strike. 

The City Council is in a deadlock on 
the issue of forcing the company to 
reduce fares from 6 cents to 5 cents. 
As a reprisal on the part of the city 
for the refusal of the company to 
arbitrate as demanded by the city 
council, the political issues of the 
strike will be fought out in the council 
primary of April 3. It is unlikely that 
any serious jitney regulation or any 
steps toward a new franchise will be 
taken before that date. 


Per Cent Traffic Decrease Mis-stated— 
The United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
carried 282,447,190 revenue passengers 
in 1921 compared with 287,405,837 in 
1920. This represents a decrease of 
1.73 per cent. In the Jan. 21 issue of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL this per 
cent of decrease was incorrectly stated. 
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New York City Again Allowed 
Williamsburg Bridge Rights 


In deciding that the Legislature has 
the power to grant to a municipality 
the right to operate a railroad, the 
Court of Appeals upholds the right of 
New York City officials to operate elec- 
tric railway service across the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge. The decision states 
that no certificate of convenience is 
necessary, and that the right to operate 
such a line necessarily includes the 
right to build a spur to a carhouse, to 
maintain sidings and switches and to 
cross over the tracks which form a part 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit lines. 

This decision is the latest step in a 
controversy which has lasted many 
months. As stated in the. ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 31, 1921, 
page 1157, the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, Second Depart- 
ment, denied the city the right to oper- 
ate -without first obtaining a certificate 
of convenience. This was a reversal of 
an order of the lower court which 
granted the city the right to operate 
cars in competition with the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Mayor Hylan and Commissioner 
Whalen have long promised that serv- 
ice over the bridge would be given at 
. a 2-cent fare. Thirteen lines of the 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company oper- 
- ate through cars over the bridge with- 
out an additional charge to the regular 
5-cent fare. The company also main- 
tains a shuttle service across the bridge 
for which it charges 2 cents. This 
company and the Brooklyn City Rail- 
road have definitely announced that 
they will discontinue their through 
bridge service when the ‘New York 
municipal line begins operation. 
Federal Judge Mayer: recently in- 
structed Lindley M. Garrison, receiver 
for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, to cease operation of the shuttle 
service at that time too. Passengers 
will then have to change from the 
Brooklyn city cars on the Brooklyn side 
of the bridge to the shuttle line main- 
tained by New York municipal authori- 
ties, pay an additional 2 cents, and on 
the New York side of the bridge change 
again to local New York city cars. 


Rapid Transit Loop Only Solution 
to Traffic Problem 


The need for and possibilities of a 
rapid transit system in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were described in detail in: an 
address before the City Club by Frank 
L. Raschig, associate engineer of the 
Cincinnati Rapid Transit Commission, 
who declared that the rapid transit 
loop was the most practical solution 
of the city’s transit problems, both 
local and interurban. He said that the 
topographic conditions of Cincinnati 
and its environs seemed at first to 
present a problem much more difficult 
of solution than would have been the 
case in more level cities, but these very 
difficulties have presented a natural 
plan which would give at once excel- 
lent interurban and suburban rapid 
transit facilities. 
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In discussing the cost Mr. Raschig 
said that the estimated cost of the loop 
with 1915 prices was $6,000,000 and 
that was the amount authorized by vote 
of the people in 1916. Unfortunately, 
the war intervened and the work was 
not started until late in 1919. To build 
the complete loop as planned at present 
prices probably would take $11,000,000 
and it would be necessary to go to the 
people for an additional bond issue. 
This cost is complete for operation, not, 
however, including rolling stock and 
provision for power. He added that 
rolling stock could be purchased out 
of operating receipts extending over 
a number of years and power purchased 
from the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, doing away with the necessity 
of separate power houses. 


Power Program Under 
Consideration 


The West Penn Power Company has 
applied at Morgantown, W. Va., for 
permission from the county court to 
construct power lines through Union 
district. It has also made a similar 
request in Preston county’ and has 
sought permission from the State 
Road Commission whereby it will be 
possible to cross public highways. 

It is understood that the line is to 
run from the West Virginia state line 
via Chest Haven, Beaver Hole, Mason- 
town, Kingwood and then on to Tun- 
nelton and Rowlesburg. This route has 
been outlined to the State Road Com- 
mission. 


Bold “Nickel” Snatcher Serving 
Two Years in Jail 


Although union carmen (Amalga- 
mated) made a hard fight to save him 
and are now seeking a parole, Harry J. 
Julin, former conductor employed by 
the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., is 
serving a two-year sentence in the 
Missouri penitentiary at Jefferson City 
for the theft of $97.78 in fares. It is 
the first case of the kind that has ever 
gone to the Supreme Court. The ver- 
dict of the lower court was affirmed 
last November. Julin was one of the 
boldest car fare robbers among about 
200 who have been discharged by the 
receiver in the last two and a half 
years. An example was made in his 
case. A dozen auditors worked up. the 
evidence which showed that he filed 
down 7-cent tokens so that they would 
register as pennies, and filed-off nickels 
and dimes also to register as pennies. 
In a number of instances, the testimony 
showed, he held his hand over the fare 
box to prevent the passenger from de- 
positing the fare, pocketing it himself. 

One auditor after another, men and 
women, were assigned to the Julin case, 
and it required months of work to ac- 
cumulate the evidence of the total 
thefts of $97.78. Notwithstanding a 
bitter fight by the conductor’s union 
associates the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty and the Supreme Court upheld 
the verdict of the trial court. 


‘ employees. 


Service to Be Resumed.—The Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J., has 
informed the Board of Aldermen of 
Elizabeth, N. J., that cars will again 
be placed in service on the Fifth Street 
line. The traction company abandoned 
service on this line some time ago and 
is waiting for special work to be made. 


Ask Commission to Explain Methods. 
—A resolution has been presented to 
the New Jersey Legislature requesting 
the Public Utility Commission to fur- 
nish the Assembly with data showing 
the commission’s method of fixing rates, 
the percentage of the income consumed 
by state and municipal taxes, the per- 
centage of income consumed for federal 
taxes and the percentage of operating 
cost to the revenues received from 1914 
to date. 

Maine Road Cuts Wages.—A flat 
wage reduction of 10 per cent on the 
Atlantic Shore Line in Maine, to go 
into effect on Jan. 381, has been an- 
nounced by S. T. Dow, general mana- 
ger of the company. About seventy- 
five employees will be effected. In 
Biddeford, Kennebunk and Sanford 
zones the fares will be cut from 10 
cents to 5 cents on Feb. 11. One-man 
cars will be introduced between Sanford 
and Springvale and may be extended 
eventually to the entire system. 

Proposed Electric Line Abandoned.— 
Negotiations for the construction of an 
electric railway over the right-of-way 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, 
service on which has been discontinued 
for some time, have according to C. A. 
Finnegan of Buffalo, N. Y., owner of 
the right-of-way, been abandoned. 
Lack of interest displayed by the resi- 
dents along the way was his reason 
for abandoning the project. The road 
was purchased by Mr. Finnegan during 
the war from the Goodyear interests. 
It is still hoped by some that the road 
will be electrified. 

Old Wage Schedule Ordered to Be 
Continued.—In a majority report sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labor at 
Ottawa, Ont., the board of conciliation, 
which investigated the wage dispute be- 
tween the Hull Electric Railway and its 
employees, has recommended that the 
wages continue as set forth in the 
award of the board of conciliation, dated 
Aug. 26, 1920, which was accepted by 
both the employing company and the 
The judgment of Aug. 26, 
1920, placed the wages at from 40 to 60 
cents an hour, according to the class 
and length of service of the particular 
employee. At the hearing of the present 
board the employees complained that 
the company had violated the statute 
by reducing wages “after a dispute had 
arisen and before a pronouncement 
thereon by this board. 
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$5,043,471 Plowed Back 


Railway and Light Company at Colum- 


bus, Ohio, Returns This Sum to 


Capital in Three Years 


All members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
were re-elected by unanimous voice 
at the recent annual meeting. One 
of the surprises of the meeting was 
that all the proxies held by W. A. 
Gill, Columbus, one of the staunchest 
supporters of the former management, 
were cast for the re-election of the 
directors. These last are: Charles L. 
Kurtz, Norman McD. Crawford, D. 
Meade “Massie, Emil. Kliesewetter, 
Clarence C. Slater, Walter B. Beebe, 
William C. Willard, A. S. Hammond, 
Harry S. Holton, William A. Gill, Ben 
W. Marr, Eugene A. Reed, Frank L. 
Stein and James B. Hanna. 

Action on the part of the officers in 
preparation for the extension of rail- 
way service to the northern suburb of 
Clintonville was approved, a resolution 
also being adopted authorizing and ap- 
proving a contract entered into on Jan. 
6, giving the Columbus, Delaware & 
Marion Electric Company the right to 
use the rail-light tracks on Indianola 
Avenue on the North Side to Town and 
Third Streets, in the main business 
section. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION IMPROVING 


A constantly improving financial 
condition is reflected in the report sub- 
mitted at the meeting by President 
Kurtz, in which formal announcement 
was made that the board of directors 
plans to resume payment of dividends, 
if approved by stockholders at a 
special meeting scheduled for Feb. 21. 

President Kurtz said: 

The slow but sure upbuilding of the 
property, service and income tended to in- 
crease the company’s credit until it was 
possible to secure a $3,000,000 three-year, 
8 per cent underwriting or financing the 
first of June; and so, in this way the 
large note issue was absorbed and the seem- 
ing last financial danger so long threatening 
disaster was averted. It was the great 
amount of these notes, so many times re- 
newed without a single payment made 
thereon, that required a sinking fund, into 
which all net earnings above operating 
needs, interest and depreciation had to be 
deposited, that operated to defer the re- 
sumption of dividends to stockholders. 

The continued, sure and steady restora- 
tion and upbuilding (Sine your properties with 
corresponding increase in both service and 
income have naturally given to the com- 


pany a better standing and credit at home 
and abroad. 


The report shows that during the 
past three years $5,043,471 was_ in- 
vested in improving and enlarging the 
various branches of the service. The 
company has purchased 6 miles of 
track of the Columbus, New Albany & 
Johnstown line, contracted to purchase 
more than 6 miles of track from the 
Columbus, Delaware & Marion line; 
spent $995,705 for new track construc- 
tion, special track work and moving 


poles, spent $611,427.61 in building a 
new conduit system to comply with an 
order of council, increased the capacity 
of the Big Walnut power plant; built 
and rebuilt substations, and extended 
transmission lines at a total cost for 
these alone of $3,436,338. 


American Bankers Finance Paris 
Municipal Railway Undertaking 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York, 
N. Y., headed a syndicate which offered 
for subscription recently $25,000,000 
of Department of the Seine (France) 
twenty-year 7 per cent external gold 
bonds, due Jan. 1, 1942. The bonds 
were offered at 90% per cent of par. 
The department of the Seine is by far 
the greatest in wealth and population 
of the eighty-nine departments into 
which France is divided. It comprises 
the city of Paris and its residential 
and industrial suburbs. The present 
loan and a sterling loan to the amount 
of $12,500,000 are being contracted to 
provide funds for capital expenditures 
for the betterment and extension of the 
newly acquired transportation system. 
The bankers explain that the proceeds 
will be used entirely for productive 
purposes. 


$500 a Day Gain in Toledo 


Receipts 
The report of operation of the Com- 
munity Traction Company, Toledo, 


Ohio, for the month of December was 
one of the best that has been made to 
the Street Railway Board of Control 
by Commissioner Wilfred E. Cann. 
Following the presentation of the re- 
port Mr. Cann announced that the order 
of Safety Director Gilson D. Light 
barring buses from downtown routes 
would probably increase the revenues 
of the railway by nearly $20,000 a 
month. 

Although the first few days of decem- 
ber showed an average gain in receipts 
of approximately $700 a day, the aver- 
age for the entire month ran about 
$500 over the previous month’s average 
daily business. 

A large part of the increased revenue 
will go into the fare stabilizing fund 
and help eventually to decrease the 
fare. The commissioner believes that 
a reduction in fare may become pos- 
sible some time during the summer if 
conditions continue as at present. A 
swift betterment of industrial condi- 
tions would of course serve to hasten 
the fare reduction. 

Since the buses have been ruled out 
of the congested traffic district, extra 
trippers have been put into service by 
the Community Traction Company and 
the operation of several car lines has 
been readjusted. 

The first year of operation under 
the service-at-cost plan ended on Feb. 1. 
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Indiana Merger Approved 


Commission Authorizes New Corpora- 
tion to Issue $17,496,000 in Securities 
for Purchase of Properties. . 


The Indiana Electric Corporation, a 

merger company of seven electric 
utilities of the State, was authorized 
on Jan. 26 by the Public Service Com- 
mission to issue $17,496,000 in securi- 
ties to purchase properties connected 
with the deal. 
' The action of the commission con- 
stitutes approval of the merger plan 
and financial transactions outlined by 
the company as incident to the proposed 
merger. 


RAILWAY AND POWER COMPANIES 
INCLUDED 


Companies which will enter into the 
merger, under the order of approval, as 
previously stated in the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, are the Merchants Heat 
& Light Company, Indianapolis; Elk- 
hart Gas & Fuel Company, Valparaiso 
Lighting Company, Indiana Railways 
& Light Company, Kokomo; Wabash 
Valley Electric Company and Cayuga 
Electric Company. The first three com- 
panies are already owned by the corpo- 
ration. 

The Joseph R. Brewer interests are 
behind the merger. The petition of the 
company, which asked for approval of 
securities amounting to $18,496,000, 
was the second to come before the com- 
mission. A previous petition, asking 
approval of the issuance of $21,000,000 
in securities, was denied by the com- 
mission. 

Commissioner George Barnard, who 
presided at the hearings and who wrote 
the order refusing to grant the first 
petition, dissented from the order of 
the commission approving the merger. 
Commissioner Barnard prepared a 
tentative order disapproving the plan 
for a second time, but the order was 
not approved by the commission. The 
other commissioners then wrote the 
order which was issued. 

The $17,496,000 in securities au- 
thorized by the commission is distrib- 
uted as follows: Bonds, $138,296,00; 
notes, $700,000; preferred stock, $1,- 
500,000, and common stock, $2,000,000. 
A total of $2,250,000 of the bonds is 
to be refunded by the sale of preferred 
stock. The value of the properties, as 
found for the purpose of purchase and 
sale, is $17,500,000. This valuation in- 
cludes physical property, $16,000,000; 
working capital $600,000, and going 
value, $900,000. 


VALUE NOT FoR RATE MAKING 


Members of the commission said it 
is stipulated that the values found in 
the order are not to be considered in 
any rate case. 

The commission announced that a 
central power plant of the company is 
to be erected in the coal fields along 
the Wabash River. 

Action by the commission on the 
original application was reviewed in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL at the time 
the decision was rendered. 
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Toronto Hearings Postponed 


Deficit of Ten-Year Operation of 22.5 
Mile Municipal Lines Shown to 
Be $1,420,000 


The Toronto Railway Arbitration 
Board, after sixty-four days of. hear- 
ings, from Sept. 12, 1921, to Jan. 27, 
1922, adjourned until March 14 at the 
request of the city of Toronto in order 
to give the city time to complete the 
preparation of its case. ; 


support of this claim Mr. Drum sub- 
mitted an analysis of the results of 
operation for the eight-year period 1913 
to 1920 and reduced to a unit basis 
for comparison with results found in 
eight cities in the United States having 
about the same population as Toronto. 
These data are published herewith. 

To illustrate the loss during the de- 
velopment period of a street railway 
system and to show the benefit to 
Toronto of unification of the munici- 


OPERATING STATEMENT OF THE TORONTO CIVIC RAILWAY FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1911 TO 1921 INCLUSIVE 


Bonds Gross Net Interest 
Outstanding Revenue f Earnings and 
at End of from Operating from Sinking Net 
Each Year Operations Expenses Operations Fund Deficit 
Year 
1911 (Six months)....... EU am ae. ete ee ee a ef dea cate - $39,017 $39,017 
19122 SEES ae 1,296,781 $1,073 $557 $516 87,611 87,095 
TOUS, peers tee tite es 1,486,603 59,557 56,608 2,949 98,297 95,348 
1904. Jsghs eates Se & 1,552,091 167,000 161,993 5,007 100,338 95,331 
NOTS Rees tea 2,116,748 199,289 202,663 3,374 142,647 146,021 
OIG, Lee 2,116,748 224,994 194,302 30,692 146,988 116,296 
VOU 253 ett re FA 2,412,478 278,346 252,511 25,835 160,579 134,744 
WONG. ec cheese n bei. 2,422,748 333,882 297,879 36,003 171,327 135,324 
IROL eee Eh ie sor a 2,626,748 443,575 397,632 45,943 181,569 135,626 
FOO kee Soca k tues « 2,626,748 543,571 551,658 8,087 200,129 208,216 
1921 (Eight months)..... 2,626,748 397,720 491,484% $93,764 133,302 227,066 
Topalh tapeminere eters tc kits, cue $2,649,007 $2,607,287 $41,720 $1,461,804 $1,420,084 


* No taxes included in operating expenses except for the eight months 1921, which includes $10,073 taxes 


on carhouse. Loss. ° 


On the sixty-fourth day of the arbi- 
tration Mr. Drum of A. L. Drum & 
Company, consulting engineers, Chi- 
cago, completed his testimony with re- 
spect to the going concern value of the 
property of the Toronto Railway. He 
contended that $1,558,574 was a fair 
amount to represent the going concern 
value, basing his estimate on the cost 
of bringing the property to the status 
of an efficient operating concern. 

The evidence presented introduced a 
new element in valuation cases, as proof 
was offered that the tracks and equip- 
ment of the Toronto company were suit- 
able, adequate, efficient and economical 
of operation; that all of the seventeen 
car routes but one in the city were prop- 
erly located and efficiently operated and 
that each of these routes not only 
afforded proper and adequate service 
through the territory it served but 


was profitable and economical as indi- - 


cated by the number of cars operated, 
schedule speeds and passengers carried. 

Mr. Drum said it was unusual to 
find in a city of 500,000 population only 
one route out of a total of seventeen 
that was unprofitable, particularly as 
this one route involved only three cars 
out of a total of 663 cars operated by 
the company and included less than 
0.4 per cent of th2 total car miles. 
Among the data submitted in support 
of this argument was the complete de- 
tail of the operating statistics of the 
routes for eight months ended Aug. 31, 
1921, a condensed table of which is 
published herewith. 

It was further contended that the 
Toronto Railway, as acquired by the 
city of Toronto, was a very profitable 
going street railway system and the 
owners of the property were entitled 
to a substantial allowance for the cost 
of bringing the property up to its 
present efficient state of operation. In 


pally built lines in Toronto with the 
Toronto Railway system (now a part of 
the municipally owned lines) Mr. Drum 
submitted an exhibit showing the oper- 
ating deficits by years covering the 
entire period of operation of the 
Toronto Civic Railway (the system 
built by the city) up to Aug. 31, 1921, 
the time the city took over the property 
of the private company. A summary 
of this exhibit, published herewith, 


shows that the municipal system has 
never earned interest on the investment 
in any year, and that the total deficit 
from operation during the ten-year 
period of its operation has _ been 
$1,420,084. 


$100,000 Involved in Tax 
Levy Suit 


A hearing has been granted by the 
State Supreme Court of Washington of 
the case of the city of Seattle and the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company against the state, in which 
the plaintiffs are seeking to secure can- 
cellation of a $400,000 tax assessment 
against the railway lines. The case has 
been put down to be heard at the May 
term. 

The assessment was made on Maren 
15, 1919, fifteen days before the city 
took over the railway lines, and was in- 
validly levied, it is contended by the city 
and traction company. It is customary 
to levy taxes for the following year in 
June, while in this case, it is contended 
the date was advanced to March, be- 
cause the city was to take over the 
lines on the last of the month. 

In the event that the tax is held 
valid, the traction company’s share will 
be $100,000. Had the tax beer. assessed 
at the usual time of the year, the follow- 
ing June, there would have been no 
assessment against the city, as the 
municipally-owned lines were not sub- 
ject to taxation, it is contended 

The King County Superior Court 
sustained the validity of the levy, and 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court. 


OPERATING STATISTICS OF THE TORONTO RAILWAY 


Results of Operation for the Eight- -year Period 1913 
in Toronto with Results Found in Eight Cities i 


to 1920 Reduced to a Unit Basis for Comparing Results 
n the United States of About the Same Population. 


Maintenance Kw.-Hr. 
Population Revenue Revenue of Way and Maintenance per 
per Passengers Passengers Structures of Equipment Passenger 
Square Mile per Mile of per Car per Mile of per Car Including 
1920 Single Track Mile Single Track Owned Transfer 
Toronto.......... 16,786 1,184,077 7.74 $1,312 $637 0.296 
es Et can 7,650 593,320 6.99 1,182 452 0.443 
St. Pau rae & 4,437 459,596 6.23 1,269 566 0.574 
glee sana in ae 14,219 715,813 8.84 dae Fe A bh 747 0.355 
Kansas City...... 5,729 426,371 5.26% \ * 2,179 705 0.610 
Cincinnati........ 5,639 462,846 5.30 1,394 391 0.352 
Buffalo. i.e cas tin 13,004 326,066 5.99 1,634 582 Os 
Baltimore........ 9,289 513,228 6.48 1,376 302 
St./Lodia. (p50 11,851 545,688 5.75 1,679 685 
Average... 9,845 0,778 6.51 $1,705 $563 0.439 
Average, excluding Kansas City and C ee eland.. Hens $1,406 $516 


* Includes allowance for renewals and raplanemvente 


OPERATING STATISTICS OF THE TORONTO RAILWAY BY ROUTES FOR THE EIGHT MONTHS 


ENDED AUG. 31, 1921 
Maximum Maximum 
Number of Revenue : per Hour Passengers 
Name of Route Cars Operated Passengers Car Miles Running Time per Car Mile 

| Avenue Road........ : 33 6,524,561 595,401 8.28 10.958 
2 Ashbridges bi Route. . b) 94,743 55,328 9.60 1.712 
3 Bathurst. . 38 6,318,451 898,765 8.85 7.030 
4 Bloor.. bane}. 49 8,531,992 915,581 9.28 9.138 
5 Broadview......... 33 6,714,156 616,678 9.03 10. 884 
6<uGarltoml ants ork: 40 9,098,638 1,086,183 9.62 8.375 
7 Church. ve. 255 18 2,871,545 367,307 8.20 7.817 
8 College...... 42 6,907,031 793,585 9.50 8.703 
9 Dovercourt... 18 2,914,815 382,672 9.11 7.613 
10 Dundas......... 45 12,833,504 1,201,756 9.37 10.671 
11 Dupont 18 2,926,234 380,360 8.45 7.693 
12 Harbord 43 6,094, 37 885,549 9.74 6.882 
13 FRG oped seb 102 17,775,377 2,666,690 10.20 6.666 
ie rent oe a Wd 86 20,727,244 2,068,834 9.28 10.018 
15 Belt Line-Sherbourne.... . A { 7,166,223 973,554 Bae Leas, 
Belt Line-Spadia....... : 361 
fei Winches ass... 12 1,953,115 230,563 8. 46 8.471 
[Zey ObRes tit. ah). -c 44 11,566,720 894,604 7.95 918 

TE OTAL Dhuak ini? aeMla > obs + 663 131,018,720 15,013,410 
AVELO SG Bor line kieex) 716. !+ 37 7,278,817 834,078 9.03 8.727 
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$128,946 Loss in Cleveland 


This Is on Basis of Ordinance Allow- 
ance—<Actual Surplus Was 
$600,158 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Railway fin- 
ished 1921 with an actual surplus of 
$600,158 although on the basis of its 
service-at-cost ordinance allowances 
shere is shown a deficit of $128,946 for 
the year. That is just one high light 
shown in the company’s annual report 
submitted to its stockholders at the 
annual meeting on Jan. 25. The dif- 
ference between the ordinance deficit 
and the actual surplus is represented 
mostly in the big saving affected by 
the company in its operating allow- 
ance, due to wage and salary reduc- 
tions and other economies. 

Although the company’s riders dur- 
ing 1921 show a falling off of 11.42 
per cent as compared with the year 
previous, still the passenger revenue 
showed an increase of 1.47 per cent, 
due largely to the fact that the com- 
pany operated at the maximum rate of 
fare—6 cents; plus 1 cent for a trans- 
fer—during the entire year of 1921 
while in 1920 it had this maximum in 
effect for only one-half year. 

The number of riders for 1921 totaled 
399,429,666 as compared with 450; 
925,677 for 1920. Passenger revenue 
in 1921 amounted to $17,277,266 as 
against $17,027,522 for 1920. The 
number of car miles run in 1921 was 
35,283,902 as against 38,774,682 the 
year previous. The company’s total 
gross income in 1921 was $17,797,947, 
while its actual expenditures amounted 
to $17,197,788. 


$2,100,731 To STOCK AND BONDHOLDERS 


For injures and damages in 1920 
the company paid out the sum of $1,- 
216,948, while for taxes the company’s 
total was $1,181,143, which is an in- 
crease of 9.14 per cent over the year 
previous. 

As the amount of money paid the 
stock and bondholders in the company 
totaled for the year $2,100,731, it can 
be seen that the taxing bodies and 
the claimants for injuries and damages 
received more money than the people 
who, by the investment of their money, 
made the railway possible. 

In his annual report to the stock- 
holders John J. Stanley, president of 
the company, pointed out that during 
1921 there were no additions to the 
company’s rolling stock and that no 
betterments were made during the year 
“save those involving so small an ex- 
penditure of capital that they could be 
paid for with the money realized from 
retirement of obsolete property, or in 
two instances, paid for by private in- 
dividuals interested in having them 
made.” He also pointed out that 
wages and salaries of employees were 
reduced 10 per cent during the year 
while there was substantially a 20 per 
eent decrease in the wage scale for 
conductors and motormen. 

Salient paragraphs from Mr. Stan- 
ley’s report follow: 


ee 
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The fare was at the maximum throughout 
the year. We earned expenses, taxes and 
interest. The number of passengers de- 
creased greatly, but the city lessened the 
service and we were able to give the service 
demanded without suffering loss. 

The decrease in riders was continuous 
throughout the year, in January slightly 
more than 4 per cent and in December 
nearly 9 per cent, but it was apparently 
checked during September, close analysis 
of the figures showing ‘that while the de- 
oneaee continued it was at a less alarming 
rate. 


Mr. Stanley explained that the city 
was loath to believe that this decrease 
in riding was permanent, and it was 
not until May that its service demands 
were appreciably less than in the year 
previous. But from that time on, the 
service was adjusted rapidly to the 
lessened demand; so that, despite the 
large decrease in the number of riders 
the company was enabled to complete 
the year with an actual profit and but 
a small deficit in the ordinance allow- 
ances. He says: 


Our operations for the year from an 
operating standpoint were satisfactory. The 
service given was the best possible at the 
costs we had to meet; we maintained the 
property; and, when the final adjustment 
of accounts is made at. the end of the 
ordinance year, Feb. 28 next, it will be 
found that we lived within our income. 

But from the standpoint of growth, of 
continued development of the property, of 
anticipating and equipping ourselves for 
the demands of next year’s car-rider, the 
giving of “the best street railway trans- 
portation at cost,’ we suffered a real loss. 
The failure in 1920 of the effort to make 
our stock salable at par by inereasing the 
interest rate to per cent, as provided 
in the amendment adopted by the Council 
and rejected at the referendum election on 
Aug. 10 of that year, together with the 
offering on the market of equally sound 
securities bearing a larger rate of return 
than 6 per cent, has made the financing 
of any extensions or betterments under the 
limitations of our franchise impossible. 
And those limitations remain. 


Mr. Stanley next said that the 
amounts paid by the company to the 
federal government in taxes on its in- 
come have been so large since 1917 as 
to raise the question whether or not 
the company should not be exempt, 
because of the peculiar conditions 
under which it operates, from the ap- 
pliance of the same rule to it as is 
applied to every other corporation. He 
says that late in the year, through the 
interest of the city street railroad com- 
missioner, the company received au- 
thority from the city to present the 
matter to the proper department of 
the federal government to the end that 
a refund of all or part of the sums 
paid be had and relief granted as to 
future levies. Steps are being taken 
to secure a hearing. In continuing he 
said: 

While the cost of accidents was less than 
the cost in 1920, it was so large that we 
have consolidated in one department all of 
our efforts to eliminate the causes of acci- 
dents. The company is hopeful, on the 
showing made in the last few weeks that the 
coming year will be a safer and less ex- 
pensive year than any of recent times. 

The number of riders carried daily is still 
many thousands less than the high average 
set in 1920, but the closing months of the 
year seem to indicate a gradual, though 
slow, return to the old traffic demand. If, 
as we all hope, this continues, the present 
rate of fare, with the present service and 
costs, will be sufficient for our needs the 
coming year. But should there come a 
second and greater decrease in the number 
of passengers, it will be followed by a 
lessened service. This year’s experience 
justifies confidence for the future. 

A new Mayor and City Council are in 
office. The added pressure for extensions 
and betterments which the passing of an- 


other year, in which no real additions were 
made, should lead them to the early solu- 
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tion of the problem—how to enable us to 
obtain funds to pay for the city’s trans- 
portation needs. Until the problem is 
solved, the policy which we were of neces- 
sity forced to adopt a year ago must be 
adhered to. I’repeat what I then said: 

“Because of lack of funds that we may 
use on capital accounts, it is necessary, 
in our oWn interest, to cease altogether the 
spending of money for additional property, 
even such as ought really to be regarded 
as essential to the conduct of our business. 

“This, then, is the policy of your directors 
under present financial conditions. It is 
with regret that I announce this policy, be- 
cause Cleveland needs extensions and 
betterments of its street--railway system. 
The growth of the city in population and 
area and the increase in the business of 
the company will not be as great in per- 
centages as in some past years, but Cleve- 
land will continue to grow and people will 
continue to ride on the street-cars in larger 
numbers. This growth ought to be met by 
service adequate to take care of it, and 
greater service calls for more tracks, roll- 
ing stock, buildings and power.” 


$1,000,000 of Stock Offered 


Public of Portland, Ore., Invited to 
Participate in Ownership of 
Local Utility 


One million dollars of 7 per cent prior 
preferred stock is being offered for 
subscription to customers and patrons 
by the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Portland, Ore. The 
purpose of the issue is to provide funds 
to carry out extensions and improve- 
ments included in the budget of the 
company to be made in 1922. 

About a year ago the company of- 
fered for sale to home investors an is- 
sue of gold notes which was. very 
quickly oversubscribed. As in the case 
of that issue, the advertising now be- 
ing done in offering the stock for sub- 
scription is under the direction of W. 
P. Strandborg, publicity manager for 
the company. 

For four days before the issue was 
advertised publicly it was brought to 
the attention of the employees, with 
the result that in these four days 1,100 
employees subscribed for 1,737 shares 
wih a par value of $173,700. This 
notable achievement proved of great 
pulling power in connection with ad- 
vertising the issue to the public. After 
noting the very favorable response of 
its own employees to the offering an 
advertisement of the company said: 


j 

These 1,100 men and women—our em- 
ployees—who have made this choice of an 
investment, are your friends and neighbors ; 
you see and meet them every day; work- 
ing loyally for their company on the ears, in 
our general offices, in our power plants, 
stations, in and around the scores of de- 
partments that make up this great utility. 

They are just like you; they know the 
value of thrift; they are on the lookout for 
a good, safe, income-bearing investment and 
they know a good one when they see it. 
Just as you do. 

That’s why they selected our 7 per cent 
prior preference stock. 

That is why we say, if it is a good 
investment for our employees—it is equally 
good for you, our customers and patrons. 

Shares of this stock may be purchased 
either for cash or on the oaey ae ent 
plan, at 96 to yield 7.3 per cent, dividends 
payable quarterly. 

It is important to state, also, that this 
stock is superior both as to assets and 
earning power over all stock, both preferred 
and common, now outstanding. 

Moreover, it is an investment at home 
for our home people, so you can easily in- 
vestigate what is behind the investment and 
your money will be put to work for you 
where you can watch it grow. 

A very desirable and attractive feature 
of the easy-payment plan is that we pay 
7 per cent interest on all partial payments 
from the time these payments are made 
until your contract is completed. 


I 


: 
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. Boston “L” Wants Its Bonds 
Made Legal for Savings 
Investments 


The Boston (Mass.) Elevated Rail- 
way has asked the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to make its bonds legal invest- 
ment for the savings banks. They do 
not come within that classification at 
present because the law requires that 
in order to qualify there must have 
been a dividend payment of 5 per cent 
for at least five successive years. 

The matter came up for a hearing 
during the week ended Jan. 28 before 
the legislative committee on banks and 
banking. James F. Jackson, chairman 
of the Boston Elevated board of trus- 
tees, told the committee that the ele- 
vated bonds should be considered safe 
for savings banks investment on ac- 
count of the State guarantee of inter- 
est under the public control act. 

Chairman Jackson told the commit- 
tee that the company must have a large 
amount of money for new car shops 


_ and equipments to improve the service. 


It has bought the sites for car shops 
and needs $3,000,000 to erect and equip 
the buildings. It could save $350,000 
by doing this work now. Its present 
equipment belongs to the days of horse 


. ears. 


If the bill which is before the Legis- 


-» lature were passed it would be possible 


for the Elevated to raise the new 
money it needs, said Mr. Jackson. He 
said that he believes the savings banks 
would invest in the new securities, be- 
cause they are perfectly good with the 
State guarantees. 


Aids Employees in Buying Stock 

Employees of the Southern Pacific 
Company and proprietary companies, 
including the Pacific Electric Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., whose lines form a 
part of the Southern Pacific transpor- 
tation system, beginning Feb. 1, were 
afforded the opportunity to buy shares 
of the capital stock of the company on 
easy terms, according to a statement 
to employees issued by William Sproule, 
president of the company. 

The plan provides that on application 
of the employee, the company will buy 
from one to fifteen shares of stock in 
the open market, deducting the pur- 
chase cost in small amounts from his 
monthly pay. 

The company has no stock in its 
treasury. All of its stock is in the 
hands of the public (about 54,000 hold- 
ers) and the present proposal is in- 
tended to make it easy for employees 
to buy Southern Pacific stock in the 
open market. The company, of course, 
cannot control the future market price 
of the stock or the amount it will be 
able to pay in dividends, as earnings 
largely determine that, it is stated. 

The company will charge the em- 
‘ployee 6 per cent interest on the cost 
of stock purchased for his account and 
will credit him with dividends paid on 
the shares held for him. Dividends 
have been paid regularly since June 
30, 1907, at the rate of $1.50 a quarter 


or $6 a share annually at the market 
price of the stock, at present approxi- 
mately $81.50. This rate of dividend 
gives a return of not quite 74 per cent 
on the investment. Thus dividends will 
more than offset charges made for 
interest. 


2 per Cent Additional on Extended 
B. R. T. Notes 


The New York Transit Commission 
has approved the application of Re- 
ceiver Garrison for an extension of 
the $16,000,000 receivers’ certificates of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company for 
one year, from Feb. 1, 1922, to Feb. 1, 
1923. The interest rate will be in- 
creased from 6 to 8 per cent. In 
handing down its decision the commis- 
sioner said: 


In view of the losses incurred and sacri- 
fices made by holders of traction securities 
and employees and the reduction of this 
debt by $4,000,000 and the general decrease 
in the cost of money, it is the very strong 
view of the commission that a 1 per cent 
discount should have been accepted as a 
maximum to be paid for the extension. 
The failure of the commission’s efforts to 
secure such a concession indicated, however, 
that the court had already exhausted the 
possibilities of reducing the syndicate’s de- 
mands. 

The commission is, therefore, faced with 
the alternative of approving the extension 
terms as presented or of disapproving them 
and thus subjecting to sale the transit prop- 
erties covered by the lien of the certificates. 
Actually there would appear to be no alter- 
native. A sale of these properties and 
further disintegration of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit system at this time would be a 
calamity. : 

The existing situation must be preserved 
pending the working out of the commission’s 
plans for the readjustment of transit. There- 
fore, despite its belief that the terms of 
the extension are excessive, the commission 
feels compelled in the public interest to 
recognize them as the price of keeping the 
system intact. 

The extension is, therefore, approved. 


Operating Revenue Decreases 
$377,000—Expenses Go 
Down $100,000 


A réduction of $377,000 in operating 
revenue, as against a decrease of only 
about $100,000 in operating expenses, 
is the summary, given by President 
Clark V. Wood of the affairs of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway in 
1921. As against nearly 55,000,000 
passengers carried in 1920, only 49,000,- 
000 were carried in 1921. Reduction of 
traffic in the rush hours, due to indus- 
trial slackness, is found to be a large 
factor in the decline. While there was 
a saving in the use of power, because of 
lighter hauls and the introduction of 
many one-man cars, it was necessary 
to put $155,000 into car maintenance, 
outside of $119,000 spent for electrical 
equipment. Principal items in round 
numbers in 1921 were: operating reve- 
nue, $3,428,000; operating expenses, 
minus interest on funded and unfunded 
debts, $2,900,000; kilowatt-hours, 25,- 
500,000; passenger car miles, 7,000,000; 
transfer passengers, 5,700,000. 

Dividends paid by the Springfield 
Street Railway in the year amounted to 
3 per cent. The Springfield Railway 
Companies, the holding company, de- 
clared a dividend of 4 per cent on pre- 
ferred stock. The New England Invest- 


-ment & Security Company, having hold- 


ings in this and other Massachusetts 
companies, also declared a dividend of 
4 per cent. 

There is no immediate prospect of a 
reduction of fares, which now stand at’ 
7 cents, but President Wood says that 
as soon as receipts are sufficient to pay 
expenses and give a fair return on the 
investment service will be improved, 
road improvements instituted and fares 
lowered. 


Preferred Stockholders Enter 
Protest 


The organization of a committee, rep- 
resenting the preferred stockholders of 
the American Cities Company, many 
of whom live in New Orleans, was ef- 
fected on Feb. 4, according to an an- 
nouncement in the local paper. Samuel 
A. Trufant, a local investment broker, 
has been elected chairman. 

The movement appears to portend a 
conflict of interests between the pre- 
ferred stockholders and the bondholders 
of the company, at the approaching 
sale, on Feb. 23 of all the securities in 
the six Southern utility companies con- 
trolled by the American Cities Com- 
pany. Mr. Trufant makes a strong 
protest against the plan proposed by 
the bondholders for the reorganization 
of the company. 

The statement made by Mr. Trufant 
was in part as follows: 

In ‘a word, the bondholders’ plan amounts 
to a practical ‘“‘freezeout” of the preferred 
stockholders and unless some concerted ac- 
tion is taken in their behalf to prevent the 
proposed reorganization the preferred stock 
will represent only an unpleasant memory 
in this community. 

If any plan of reorganization is proposed 
whereby the equity of the preferred stock- 
holders in the assets is given fair consider- 
ation, I feel sure that the large majority 
of the holders of the preferred stock, of 
which there is $20,500,000 outstanding as 
against $7,500,000 of the bonds, would be 
quite willing to co-operate. 

The bondholders’ committee a week 
ago announced that holders of pre- 
ferred stock in the American Cities 
Company would be offered “the right 
to subscribe to a certain amount of 
income bonds and common stock of the 
National Power & Light Company,” the 
successor company. 

The general plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the company has been reviewed 
previously in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 


Decrease in Expenses in Seattle 


In its report of operations for Novem- 
ber, 1921, the Seattle (Wash.) Munic- 
ipal Railways shows a decrease in its 
total expenses of $27,751 over the same 
month in 1920. For November, 1921, 
the expenses were $348,590 against 
$376,341 in November, 1920, the total 
revenue increased from $472,955 in No- 
vember, 1920, to $525,040 in November, 
1921. 


Mr. Nash an Omaha Director—-L. C. 
Nash has been elected director of the 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way, Omaha, Neb. He is president of 
one of Omaha’s leading mercantile 
establishments. 
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Financial 
News Notes 


ZeceuauseyCuueterees COUESUNCOFAGOUSHEODECHUDOENEIED 


Kalida Mayor Wants Line Operated. 
—Mayor S. H. Stevens of Kalida, 
Ohio, has filed a motion in federal 
court at Toledo for a rehearing of the 
petition of the receiver for the Indi- 
ana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company to abandon service on the 
Defiance and lower divisions of the 
road. He claims it will leave Kalida 
without any form of transportation. 

Common Stock Dividend Declared.— 
The Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has announced the 
declaration of a dividend of 2 per cent 
on the common stock for 1921, payable 
on Feb. 10, to stock of record Feb. 3. 
In 1921 the company paid 3 per cent 
and in 1920 2% per cent. Formerly the 
company paid a quarterly dividend of 
14 per cent. 

Seeks Temporary Suspension.—The 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways, Oakland, Cal., has petitioned the 
State Railroad Commission for permis- 
sion to suspend operation on. its San 
Pablo Avenue line in Richmond. The 
request is made for ten years. Recently 
the commission permitted a suspension 
of service on part of this company’s 
system at El Cerrito. 

Receiver Appointed.—J. L. Brassell 
has been appointed receiver of the Fair- 
burn & Atlanta Railway & Electric 
Company, Fairburn, Ga., upon a bill in 
equity presented by the trustee of the 
bonds issued by the company. The 
bill states that on Jan. 1. payment of 
principal was not made on bonds 
amounting to $42,000, which had been 
issued five years ago and matured on 
Jan. 1. The line operates between Fair- 
burn, Union City, Red Oak and Col- 
lege Park. 

Municipal Shuttle Line Discontinued. 
—Because of the small receipts one 
municipal car line at Detroit, Mich., has 
been forced to discontinue its service. 
The line, which connected the Twelfth 
Avenue city line with Livernois Avenue, 
has been operating with two cars. The 
daily receipts have averaged about $4. 
About 13 miles of double track are in- 
volved in the line discontinued. The 
line was operated as a shuttle in con- 
nection with joint operation on the 
Trumbull line. 

Walla Walla Lines Reported Sold.— 
The Walla Walla (Wash.) Traction 
Company, a subsidiary of the Pacific 
Power & Light Company, is reported 
to have sold its 27 mile interurban elec- 
tric railway system to the Northwestern 
Improvement company, a subsidiary of 
the Northern Pacific Railway. The elec- 
tric railway lines purchased cover the 
city of Walla Walla, with a main line 
running to Milton and Freewater and a 
few short branches into orchard dis- 
tricts. The consideration paid and 
terms of payment were not announced. 


Third Rail Line Sale on March 16.— 
March 16 is the date finally set for the 
sale of the third-rail division of the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, 
Aurora, Ill., necessitated by the peti- 
tion filed by the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. If the highest bid re- 
ceived is not sufficient to cover the 
amount required, the balance will be 
cared for by attaching a lien on the 
Fox River, Elgin & Aurora city lines. 
This provision waS made by the court 


)in arranging for the sale, which is to 


be held at Wheaton. 

Maine Company Doing Better.—The 
gross income of the Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company, Portland, 
Me., for the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
was $3,305,110, compared with $3,114,- 
008 for the previous year. The net 
income for the year was $364,399, as 
compared with $303,691. In 1921 pre- 
ferred stock dividends were $241,500 
while no such: payment was made in 
1920. The surplus for 1921 was $122,- 
899, as:»compared with $303,691 the 
previous year. 
operated by the company, was oper- 
ated at a deficit of $62,796 in 1921, com- 
pared with a deficit of $120,711 the pre- 
vious year, after the payment in each 
year of $99,950 in dividends. 

1,732,887 More Passengers: in Van- 
couver.—The British Columbia Electric 
Railway, Vancouver, B. C., carried dur- 
ing 1921 1,732,887 more passengers 
on all lines than during 1920, the fig- 
ures being 70,883,992 for 1921 com- 
pared with 69,141,105 in 1920. The 
city systems of Vancouver, Victoria, 
New Westminster and North Vancouver 
and interurban lines are included. Up 
to August, 1921, there was an increase 
in traffic on practically all lines, but 
since that time a falling off has been 
registered due to a number of indus- 
tries being shut down. The system is 
running from 100,000 to 200,000 pas- 
sengers a month behind last year. 

$220,016 Accumulated Deficit for 
Municipal Line-—The Tacoma (Wash.) 
Municipal Street Railway accumulated 
during 1921 a larger deficit than in any 
year of its history, although the month 
of December showed an improvement, 
according to a report of City Comp- 
troller John M. Roberts. During 1921 
the deficit, including interest, deprecia- 
tion and other charges, was $59,648, 
bringing the total deficit of the utility 
since its inception to $220,016. Decem- 
ber came within $336 of paying the 
operating expenses alone, but the total 
deficit for the month was $3,654. The 
number of passengers carried in 1921 
was only a little more than half the 
number during 1920, when 4,030,759 
were carried. 

Appeal Made for Approval of $922,000 
Issue.—Attorney Philip G. Carleton for 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass., has asked the com- 
missioners of the Department of Public 
Utilities to approve the proposed issu- 
ance by the public trustees of the com- 
pany of $922,000 in bonds to redeem 
obligations incurred by the company 
under the reorganization act of 1918, in 


The Portland Railroad, ' 


extensions and additions to its property. 


Attorney Carleton also asked the com- 
missioners to certify that the proceeds 
of the $2,000,000 in bonds authorized 
under the organization act have been 
properly expended by the company, in 
order that $408,000 held by the Old 
Colony Trust Company as trustee may 
be paid to the company. 

Will Advance Equivalent of Coupons. 
—The committee representing the hold- 
ars of the 44 per cent general mortgage 
gold bonds of the New Orleans Railway 
& Light Company, New Orleans, La., 
has announced that it will advance 
through its depositaries the equivalent 
of all coupons to bondholders who have 
deposited or may deposit their securi- 
ties with the committee. This announce- 
ment followed the declaration by Re- 
ceiver O’Keefe recently to the effect 
that the company would not pay until 
April 1, 1922, the coupons of the 4% 
per cent bonds due on Jan. 18, 1922. 
The receiver thus takes advantage of 
the period of grace which is given in the 
mortgage securing this issue of bonds. 

$1,930,000 of Bonds Offered.—Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, Inc., and Paine, 
Webber & Company, New York, N. Y., 
are offering an issue of $1,930,000 Wis- 
consin-Minnesota Light & Power Com- 
pany, LaCrosse, Wis., general and re- 
funding mortgage 7 per cent gold 
bonds, series “A,” at 99 and interest, 
to yield about 7.10 per cent. The bonds 
are non-callable for ten years and ma- 
ture Jan. 1, 1947. The company owns 
and operates, without competition, a 
system of electric light and power 
properties, serving forty-nine commu- 
nities located in western Wisconsin and 
eastern Minnesota. The property also 
includes 113 miles of city railway lines 


in Eau Claire and 124 miles of inter- . 


urban railway connecting that city with 
Chippewa Falls. 

Payment to City Establishes Record. 
—An increase of more than $500,000 
in the gross receipts on the city lines 
of the Connecticut Company, Hartford,. 
Conn., was indicated in a report re- 
ceived recently by City Clerk John A. 
Gleason. The figures show fares of 
$2,682,007 for the calendar year of 
1921. For the calendar year 1920 the 
receipts were $2,144,194 resulting in the 
payment of $42,884 to the city and in 
1919 the gross receipts were $1,714,177 
for which the company paid the city 
$34,284. Under the provisions of the 
Tucker grant, the Connecticut Company 
is obliged to pay the municipal govern- 
ment an amount equal to 2 per cent 
of. the gross revenue obtained from 
fares collected within. the city limits. 
And on this basis with fares of $2,682,- 
007 the city will receive $55,641 in 
comparison with $42,884 for the 1920 
collections. In 1901 the ‘fares paid 
within the city limits of Hartford 
totalled $527,498. The totals of gross 
fares collected within the city limits 
from 1915 to 1921, inclusive, follow: 
In 1915, $1,220,415; in 1916, $1,380,192; 
in 1917, $1,464,604; in 1918, $1,485,067; 
in 1919, $1,714,176; in 1920, $2,144,194; 
in 1921, $2,682,067. 


; 
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’ State Versus City 


City of New Orleans, Anxious to Put 
an End to Receivership, Is 
Opposed by State 


I. V. Kittridge, city attorney of New 
Orleans, La., filed a brief in the State 


Supreme Court on Jan. 3, in answer 
to the application of State Attorney 
General Coco for an injunction to 
enjoin the Commission Council from 
passing an ordinance or doing any- 


thing to interfere with the 5-cent fare 


under the franchise of the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company. 

This case comes up on appeal from 
the Civil District Court for the parish 
of Orleans wherein Judge Parker re- 
fused the injunction asked by Attorney 
General Coco on the ground that the 
original application was premature. 

The brief of the city attorney refers 
to the facts in the case already devel- 
oped that the United States District 
Court last April enjoined the Mayor 
and the Commission Council from inter- 


_ fering with the collection of an 8-cent 


fare by Receiver O’Keefe, and that 


‘repeated meetings have been held with 


the view of terminating the receiver- 
ship and granting some relief to the 
people of New Orleans from the present 
fare, electric light and other. service 
charges. 


BELIEVES CONFERENCE SHOWED EARLY 
TERMINATION OF RECEIVERSHIP 


The conference showed, so City At- 
torney Kittredge declares, every indi- 
cation of an early, advantageous and 
desirable termination of the receiver- 
ship, all of which negotiations, it is 
stated further, have been stopped by 
the action of the State Supreme Court, 
in consequence of which desired relief 
has been denied the public. 

In opposition to the contention of the 
State Attorney General, that the State 
had a right to enjoin the city from 
passing any ordinance or resolution; 
that the city was without rate making 
power; and lastly that the 5-cent fare 
provided in the franchise of the rail- 
way formed an inviolable contract, City 
Attorney O’Keefe cites from decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the State 
to show that the city has full police 
power to make rates. 

A section of the city charter clothing 
the city of New Orleans with this 
authority, made part of the brief of 
City Attorney O’Keefe, is as follows: 


The city shall have all powers, privileges 
and functions which by or pursuant to the 
constitution of this state have been, or 
genic be, granted to or exercised by any 
city. 


City Attorney O’Keefe concludes a 
summary of the record in the brief as 
follows: 


We submit that the Attorney General 
cannot at this time enjoin the Commission 
Council of New Orleans from acting; that 
the Commission Council of the city of New 
Orleans is vested with full rate-making 
powers and that these powers have been 


| 


preserved to it by the new constitution ; 
and finally that the city, in the interest 
of the welfare of its people, has the right, 
by agreement with the railway company, 
to fix a rate of fare that will make it 
possible for the utility to furnish the neces- 
sary transportation and lighting service in 
New Orleans. 

The state could not possibly profit from 
the decision which it asks. It seeks to de- 
prive the city of home rule, to place an 
unnecessary burden on the citizens of the 
municipality, at the same time securing no 


possible benefit or profit for the citizens of 


the balance of the State. What reason and 
what demand is therein law or in equity for 
this judgment to refer utilities operating 
exclusively in the city of New Orleans to 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- 
mission, rather than to the Commission 
Council elected by the people of this city? 


FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT GRANTS 
APPEAL TO U. S. SUPREME COURT 


Another angle to the fight being 
made by Attorney General Coco against 
the 8-cent fare developed on Feb. 3 
when Judge Rufus Foster, of the Fed- 
eral District Court, granted the State’s 
Attorney General an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, from 
the decree of Circuit Judge N. P. Bryan 
and District Judges Rufus Foster and 
H. D. Clayton, of Birmingham, Ala., 


restraining the Attorney General and ~ 


his assistants from interfering with the 
New Orleans & Railway Company. 
The appeal was based upon the con- 
tention-of Paul A. Sompayrac, repre- 
senting the State of Louisiana, that 
the injunction restraining the Attorney 
General and his assistants from bring- 
ing suit against the railway actually 
restrained the State, because the At- 
torney General is the only officer who 
has authority to appear for the State. 


Five-Cent Fare Experiment Starts 
on Eastern Massachusetts Line 


The Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., has decided to 
experiment with a 5-cent fare. At the 
request of the Mayor of Chelsea the 
public trustees have voted to operate a 
5 cent route between Chelsea square in 
Chelsea and Scollay Square in Boston, 
beginning Feb. 10. Ten-strip tickets 
have to be bought. The experiment is 
recommended by Superintendent Hardy 
of the Chelsea division. 

In connection with this fare reduc- 
tion on the line between Chelsea and 
Boston the trustees will experiment also 
with the Cleveland type of fare boxes 
which retain the tickets and cash fares 
until the boxes are opened at head- 


quarters. The conductors will not 
handle any cash, 
Company Conforms to Law.—Ac- 


cording to a recent decision of Special 
Judge A. B. Anderson in the Criminal 
Court at Nashville, Tenn.. the Nash- 
ville Railway & Light Company is 
meeting the requirements of the “Jim 
Crow” law in designating with regular 
signs the sections for the white and 


‘black respectively. 
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Report Commends International 
Railway 


Operation and management of the 
Buffalo city lines of the International 
Railway Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are 
commended in a special report of the 
engineering department of the Public 
Service Commission. Although an ex- 
haustive survey of traffic conditions was 
made by inspectors of the commission 
only two recommendations are embod- 
ied in the report. These are that 
seventy-two additional cars could be 
operated to make service adequate in 
the morning and evening rush hours 
and that several lines should be re- 
routed to avoid congestion in the heart 
of the downtown business district. 

The report says that if the increased 
service which is suggested is supplied, 
the company still would have adequate 
reserve equipment. The overhaul of 
cars on a two years’ basis and a gen- 
eral inspection of cars on a seven days’ 
basis are called reasonable. 

It is pointed out that an expenditure 
of $2,907,869 in the last four years has 
resulted in material improvement of the 
company’s rolling stock, and it is de- 
clared the physical condition of the 
property never has been so good. The 
number of “pull-ins” is not considered 


‘excessive. 


Other items in the report say: 

Only two flat wheels were reported for 
December, 1921, and these were chilled cast 
iron pony wheels. The record is due to the 
substitution of steel wheels for chilled cast 
iron wheels. 

The method of car cleaning appears to 
be proper, and an average of ten cars per 
car cleaner is deemed a reasonable assign- 
ment. 

The rules of the company in the matter 
of heating and ventilation are considered 
proper. 

The location and number of emergency 
and wrecking trucks are proper and suffi- 
cient. 

One of the principal requirements of the 
transportation department is that every 
employee should be on duty during the 
period of maximum service demand. This 
was not complied with at the beginning 
of the investigation. 

Owl service now furnished between the 
hours of 1 a.m, and 5 a.m. on thirteen lines 
under order of the commission appears to 
be adequate. The number of passengers 
carried now is less than the number car- 
ried at the time the order of this commis- 
sion was made. 


The réport sets forth that there was. 
a falling off of approximately 28,500,- 
000 in the number of passengers carried 
in Buffalo last year as compared with 
1919. Taking into account the loss of 
revenue, incident to this decrease, the 
report points out that the compliance 
with the suggestions made will result 
in as efficient service as can be fur- 
nished and that such service would rea- 
sonably meet the requirements for 
safety, comfort and convenience of the 
majority of car riders. 

The survey showed that there are 719 
cars assigned to the Buffalo city divi- 
sion. 


Petitions Fare Continuation 


The Springfield (Mo.) Traction Com- 
pany has applied to the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission for continua- 
tion of the present fare rate, 7 cents 
cash or four tokens for 25 cents and 3 
cents for children. This rate went into 
effect in June, 1920, and was continued 
in 1921, 
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Supplements Original Rate 
Order 


‘California Body Continues Calendar 
Month Ticket, Reduces Some Com- 
mutation Rates, Raises Others 


Supplementing its original order, 
granting an increase of rates on lines 
of the Pacific Electric Railway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., the California State 
Railroad Commission has ordered that 
the present calendar-month dated 
tickets based on one round trip daily 
for each day in the month be continued; 
that individual commutation tickets 
dated monthly and good for one round 
trip daily except Sunday shall be es- 
tablished at rates 10 per cent less than 
the rates now in effect for the full 
calendar-month ticket, and that un- 
dated sixty-ride, forty-day individual 
commutation tickets shall be estab- 
lished at the rates approximately 20 
per cent higher than those obtaining 
under the old schedule. 

The order was issued following the 
rehearing of the commission’s order of 
Dec. 24. The rehearing was held in 
Los Angeles before the commission en 
bane on Jan. 24, 25 and 26. The com- 
mission is now awaiting the results of 
the rehearing of the Hollywood protests 
against the local fare rise and service, 
which is set for Feb. 24. 

The adoption of undated sixty-ride, 
forty-day individual commutation 
tickets will re-establish a form of trans- 
portation in effect prior to Jan. 1, 1922, 
at rates approximately 20 per cent 
higher than those obtaining under the 
old schedule. By reason of the adoption 
of a non-discriminatory mileage basis 
it is impossible to accomplish an exact 
20 per cent increase over the old rates 
for this form of ticket, but the rates 
will be as near such amount as the 
maintenance of the mileage schedule 
will permit. This form of ticket will 
show an increase on the mileage basis 
of approximately 15 per cent over the 
present calendar-month ticket. The 
sixty-ride ticket shall be on sale at any 
time, good for forty days from date of 
sale, and any number of rides may be 
used on any one day by the purchaser, 
the only restriction being that the ticket 
shall be used by the original purchaser 
within the forty-day period. It is be- 
lieved that this form of ticket will pro- 
vide for the transportation needs of 
persons who have occasion to ride only 
five days a week, and for that reason 
no additional five-day commutation 
ticket has been established. All of the 
newly established rates are based on 
the mileage scales set forth in the or- 
der. These new rates were effective 
Feb. 1, 1922. 

The new rates on mileage basis for 
the re-established sixty-ride, forty-day 
individual ticket are as follows: 


Brom) £2" tO LO miles oie cies 1.38 per mile 
rom )ii to 2b miles tna . 1.242 per mile 
From 16 to 20 miles........ 1.104 per mile 
Overl26) miles So eae cele e 1.035 per mile 


All fares shall be constructed on 
actual mileage, except in communities 
where it is necessary to zone certain 
terminal points. 
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In ail other respects the original Or- 
der No. 9928 remains in effect. 

Glendale, South Pasadena and Al- 
hambra city attorneys further entered 
protests that the through one-way 
ticket prescribed in the first revised 
schedule of rates on interurban trains 
of the Pacific Electric was in excess of 
the combination of the local fares. 

The efforts of these close-in interur- 
ban communities were to break down 
the commission’s method of rate ad- 
justment for the Hollywood district. 
But it was advanced to them by the 
commission that Hollywood,was getting 
a distinct service known as local trolley 
service, and these interurban communi- 
ties were given fast interurban service, 
which was entirely a separate and dis- 
tinct service and had no comparison 
with a local service, even if some of 
the local service was rendered over the 
interurban lines serving these suburban 
towns. 


Schedule Changes Planned 


Revised service schedules are now be- 
ing prepared for all lines of the South- 
ern Cambria Railway, Johnstown, Pa. 
For the present forty-minute schedule 
to and from South Fork a twenty-four 
minute ‘service will probably be substi- 
tuted, and for the eighty-minute service 
to Ebensburg a _ seventy-two- minute 
schedule. ; 

Although the franchise which the 
company has with the borough of 
Conemaugh calls for a twenty-minute 
service, the company is confident that 
by discarding the local cars between 
Franklin Street and Conemaugh on a 
twenty-minute schedule in favor of the 
uniform twenty-four minute service bet- 
ter service can be maintained. The 
company claims that the majority of 
residents in Conemaugh favor the more 
certain twenty-four minute schedule. 


New Election on Fares Called 


The State Supreme Court of Louisiana 
has reversed the decision of the lower 
court and has directed that the city 
officials of Shreveport shall issue the 
call for the election on the fare issue 
there in accordance with law. 

The citizens of Shreveport, at an 
election held on May 18, 1921, ratified 
an ordinance proposed by the Commis- 
sion Council of that city granting an 
increase in fares from 5 to 6 cents by 
the Shreveport Traction Company. Suit 
to annul the election was instituted by 
Huey C. Long, now a member of the 
Public Service Commission, against the 
officials of the city, to invalidate the 
election on the grounds that the call 
was illegal. 

Judge J. L. Land-of that city dis- 
missed the suit on the grounds of no 
cause of action. From this ruling Mr. 
Long took an appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court. In his bill of exceptions, 
he assailed the legality of the election 
granting the increase of fares, claim- 
ing the ballots furnished the electors 
were illegal, and that no provision had 
been made in the ordinance for the 
transportation of school children. 


-the 
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Rate Cut Upheld by Court 


The Federal Court of Appeals sitting 
at New Orleans has just decided the 
case of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company, Atlanta, against the Georgia 
State Railroad Commission. While the 
decision concerned gas rates specifically, 
it is none the less important to electric 
railways as most of the points of law 
involved concern all public utilities. 

The Georgia commission some weeks 
ago ordered a reduction in gas rates 
in Atlanta, whereupon the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company obtained 
a temporary injunction in the Federal 
courts restraining the commission 
from.enforcing the lower rates. At 
same time the company asked 
for a higher rate to take care of an 
alleged loss of $1,000,000 sustained 
from 1917 to 1920 inclusive. Subse- 
quently the injunction was extended to 
Jan. 30, 1922, while the Federal Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans was review- 
ing the ease. 

The decision as handed down by the 
Court of Appeals upholds the Georgia 
Railroad Commission and denies all of 
the contentions made by the utility cor- 
poration. The decision of the three 
judges was unanimous. 

One of the important points of law 
involved was the including of federal 
income taxes in operating expenses. 
The court denied the Atlanta company 
this right, and censured it for so in- 
cluding this charge. The power com- 
pany also was declared to have placed 
too high a valuation. on its properties. 
It denied the right of the company for 
a higher rate to take care of its alleged 
million dollar loss, and also denied it 
the right of including its .franchise 
value in its property valuation. 

According to Preston S. Arkwright, 
president of the power company, the 
case will probably be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, due to its order be- 
ing upheld, the Georgia commission has 
ordered all gas companies in the State 
to appear before it March 13 to April 
1 and show cause why present rates 
should not be reduced. It is also said 
that upon completion of these hearings 
the commission will take similar action 
in regard to other public utility rates. 
The commission is said to hold to the 
opinion that the period of reconstruc- 
tion is virtually past and that the 
burden of proof is upon the utilities of 
convincing the commission that the 
emergency rates of war time should be 
permitted to continue. 


Passenger Decrease Serious.—With a 
passenger decrease of 29,744 in De- 
cember, 1921, as compared with the 
same month in 1920, although still 
6,000 more than the November total, 
the Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern 
Traction Company, Findlay, Ohio, is 
considering ways and means by which 
it may keep up revenues. The city rail- 
way commission gave out this infor- 
mation recently, and said that the sta- 
bilizing fund of $20,000 set up in March, 
1921, is now at less than the $15,000 
mark. 


rf 
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Washington Rates Expire 
Soon 


- Companies in National Capital Favor 


Continuation of Present Fare— 
Merger of Lines Opposed 


' The Public Utilities Commission of 
the, District of Columbia has taken 
under advisement arguments heard the 
past week by the Capital Traction Com- 
pany, and the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company as ‘to the fare that 


_ shall be charged after the present rate 


expires on March 1. A zone system, 
providing for two fares in the suburbs 
of the city, or continuation of the pres- 
ent fare, which is 8 cents cash or 5 
tokens for 35 cents, was advocated by 


the Washington Railway & Electric 


Company. The Capital Traction Com- 
pany advocated continuation of the 
present fare. 

It was stated by President W. F. Ham 
of the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company, that for 1921 the company 
earned 6.17 per cent based on the valua- 


tion of the company as fixed by the 


‘one man. 


commission, but 3.42 per cent based 
upon the company’s valuation. Several 
of the suburban lines of the company, 
he said, failed to earn operating ex- 
penses last year. The company had re- 


_ duced expenses during the year by $80,- 


000 through the use of cars operated by 
Of this amount $40,000 was 
used in remodeling cars to the one-man 
type. A falling off in travel was antici- 
pated for 1922 due to ‘probable dis- 
charge of government employees to re- 
duce government expenses. During 
and after the snow storm of Jan. 28 the 
company lost $69,000 because it could 
not operate ‘cars. 

The company contemplates extension 
of its Eleventh Street and Lincoln Park 
lines, no extensions haying been made 
since 1918. It is proposed to extend the 
Eleventh Street line from its present 
terminus at Eleventh and Monroe 


Streets, N. W., to Spring Road, thence 


out Kansas Avenue to connect with the 
Georgia Avenue line, over head trolley 
type, at a cost of $107,940. The Hast 
Capitol Street Extension in the Lincoln 
Park section would cost $97,250. 

Mr. Ham said he was not opposed to 


‘a merger of the two railways, but it 


was a matter for Congress to decide. 
He advocated that the investment re- 
turn allowed to public utilities in the 
District should be fixed at 8 instead of 
6 per cent. 
Vice-President and General Manager 
J. H. Hanna of the Capital Traction 
Company also advocated an 8 per cent 
return for the company. The present 
fare yielded his company 10.26 per cent 
on the valuation fixed by the commis- 
sion as against 8 per cent under the 
company’s valuation. Two suburban 
lines of this company were being oper- 
ated at a loss. He did not anticipate 
decreased traffic in 1922. The recent 


‘snowstorm cost the company $20,000 
’ in passenger revenue and $10,000 in 


damages and expenses. This company 
did not contemplate installing one-man 
cars as they were difficult to operate 
in the congested districts. 

The Citizens Association Federation 
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advocated a 7-cent cash fare and four 
tokens for 25 cents. It also suggested 
that the two companies use the same 
tracks in some locations. 


Astoria Fares Raised from Five 
to Seven Cents 


Effective on Feb. 6, single cash fares 
on traction lines of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, Astoria, Ore., were in- 
creased from 5 to 7 cents. This change 
followed action by the Oregon Public 
Service Commission in withdrawing its 
order of suspension issued at the time 
the tariff originally was filed by the 
corporation. Under the new tariff 
tickets in books of fifty may be pur- 
chased at the rate of 6 cents each, 
while so-called school ticket books, good 
for forty rides, may be purchased for 
$1.75. 

The new tariff was filed about seven 
months ago, but was suspended by the 
Public Service Commission pending an 
investigation. The commission still re- 
tains jurisdiction on the case and may 
order modifications of the tariff if found 
advisable. In withdrawing its order of 
suspension the commission said it was 
evident that continuation of the 5-cent 
fare would fall far short of meeting 
actual operating expenses and would 
inevitably result in discontinuance of 
trolley service. 


Governor Urges 5-Cent Fare 
~ Bill in New Jersey 


Governor Edwards in a special mes- 
sage submitted to the New Jersey 
Legislature Feb. 7, called for the pas- 
sage of a bill introduced by Senator 
Alexanter Simpson of Hudson County, 
Democratic minority leader, providing 
for a return to the 5-cent trolley fare 
in those cities which prior to the war 
had 5-cent franchise contracts with 
traction companies, later upset by the 
courts. The Governor said: 


We are rapidly returning to conditions 
approximating those before the war, and 
it will be only a short time before the 5- 
cent fare will be extremely profitable again. 
I therefore urge upon the Legislature the 
duty to add to the Public Utility Statute 
the legislative declaration that this statute 
shall not be construed to authorize the fix- 
ing of any fare in excess of 5 cents for 
trolley transportation. 

The Governor said that when there 
had been a public demand for 3-cent 
fares, the traction companies pointed 
to the franchises as compelling them 
to furnish transportation at 5 cents 
even though the rate should be un- 
profitable. They claimed the advan- 
tages of profitable fare, the Governor 
said, on the ground that they would 
have to stand the loss of possible un- 
profitable years, but when the un- 
profitable years came along these con- 
tracts were repudiated by the com- 
panies. 

Referring to the Simpson bill the 
Governor said in his message that the 
bill if passed would help to relieve 
the State from the condition of virtual 
paralysis of the Public Utility Commis- 
sion in the matter of fixing trolley 


rates. 
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Albany Case Nearing Close 


All evidence has been taken in the 
hearing of the petition of the United 
Traction Company, Albany, N. Y., for 
an 8-cent fare on its lines. Cross-ex- 
mination of witness has been ended 
also. The attorneys have: two weeks 
in which ito file briefs with the Public 
Service Commission. 

At the last hearing, on Feb. 6, Corpo- 
ration Counsel Guy, of Troy, suggested 
that the fare matter be taken out of 
the hands of the Public Service Com- 
mission. This suggestion received no 
support. He said that since the com- 
pany was insolvent, not even a 10-cent 
fare would enable it to give adequate 
service. The attorney for the company 
stated that an 8-cent fare would put 
the company on a paying basis. 


Sacramento Keeps Five-Cent Fare 


The 5-cent fare will continue in Sac- 
ramento, Cal., on the lines of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company. The company 
had filed a tariff providing for that 
rate, and the California State Railroad 
Commission granted the continuation. 

One-man cars also will go into opera- 
tion in Sacramento, the commission 
having ruled last December that a 
5-cent fare could continue only if this 
type of car was installed and operated. 

Had former conditions remained, ac- 
cording ‘to the commission, a T-cent 
fare must be allowed the company. 
Accordingly, the city repealed an ordi- 
nance passed last fall prohibiting the 
use of one-man cars. 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Reading Experiments with Seven-Cent 
Fare.—A 7-cent cash fare has replaced 


‘the 8-cent city fare and 9-cent rural 


fare on the lines of the Reading Transit 
& Light Company, Reading, Pa. No re- 
duction will be made in strip tickets. 
The 7-cent fare will be tried for six 
months, after which the Public Service 
Commission will decide: upon a perma- 
nent rate. In the meantime the com- 
pany will report monthly its receipts 
and the number of passengers carried. 


Commission Approves. Brunswick 
Change.—The Georgia State Railroad 
Commission has approved the deal 
whereby the Brunswick & Interurban 
Railway takes over the property and 
lines of the Suburban Street Railway. 
The line was almost scrapped due to the 
court action against the company, and 
was taken over to prevent this by a 
group of young business men of the city 
who formed the present company. 
About $35,000 in new capital has been 
paid in and the new company is con- 
tinuing operation of the lines. The 
action of the young men’s club has 
been referred to in previous issues of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
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G. W. Wattles Leaves Omaha 


Prominent Traction Leader Retires 
From Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Company—Goes to California 


Gurdon W. Wattles, who retired in 
January after a long and active service 
with the Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway, Omaha, Neb., may be 
referred to as “One of the master 
builders of Omaha and the West.” In 
fact this deserved tribute was accorded 
to him at a recent farewell banquet 
given by 150 of Omaha’s leading busi- 
ness men. 

He distinguished himself as a trac- 
tion executive over a period of nearly 
twenty-five years, during which time 
Omaha passed from the status of a 
thriving Western community to its 
present metropolitan importance. His 
business acumen carried him into other 
fields of endeavor, but he will be re- 
membered first for his development of 
the properties of the street railway 
system. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors Mr. Wattles resigned as 
chairman of the board. He has estab- 
lished his future home near Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


THIRTY YEARS A FORCE IN OMAHA 


Mr. Wattles came to Omaha thirty 
years ago from Carroll, Towa, and 
entered the Union National Bank. He 
was vice-president and later presi- 
dent. During 1898 he became inter- 
ested in the organization then known as 
the Omaha Street Railway, and was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1900. He soon became vice-president 
of the company and was active in the 
consolidation of the Omaha Street 
Railway and the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Railway & Bridge Company, 
the consolidated properties being in- 
corporated as the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway. This present 
company operates all the electric rail- 
way lines in Omaha and its neighbor- 
ing city, Council Bluffs, Ia., across the 
Missouri River. 

Mr. Wattles became president of the 
Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way in 1905, serving in that capacity 
continuously for fifteen years. His res- 
ignation from active management was 
followed by his election as chairman 
of the board of directors.’ 

At the time of the consolidation, 
nearly twenty years ago, Mr. Wattles 
faced the problem of building up the 
dilapidated lines and equipment in 
Omaha and Council Bluffs. Business 
depression of years was reflected in 
the condition of the system. Under his 
administration, after the consolidation, 
a street railway system probably sec- 
ond to none in the country was built 
up. New rails of a heavier type were 
laid and out-of-date cars were replaced 


by cars of a modern and uniform type. 
More than $10,000,000 was spent on 
the property after the consolidation 
and under the administration of Mr. 
Wattles. 

In his extensive program was the 
establishment of shops for repairing 
and building cars. The company has 
built practically all of its equipment 
during the last ten years. A large and 
modern power house was built on the 
riverfront and six commodious car- 
houses were constructed.- The tracks 
on all lines have been rebuilt and 
placed on concrete or crushed stone 
base and heavy rails have been used 
for reconstruction. 

“To deserve the good opinion of the 
patrons of the company by rendering 


a service above criticism,” has been Mr. 


Wattles’ motto. 


“T think it truthfully can be said 


GURDON W. WATTLES 


that the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway is as near a popular public 
service corporation as can be found 
anywhere in this country,” Mr. Wattles 
stated before leaving for California. 
“The equipment and service are of a 
high class, that bring commendation 
from all who compare them _intelli- 
gently with other cities.” 

The particular ability of Mr. Wattles 
has been shown in his first class or- 
ganization of the forces under him. 
He chose as subordinates the very best 
men that could be found to work out 
the technical operations of the railway 
property, and this has been the secret 
of his success in private and public 
work. ‘ 

Mr. Wattles was the chief figure in 
the promotion of the Transmississippi 
Exposition, which was held in Omaha 
in 1898. This great enterprise was 
launched during a period when real 
courage and faith were required to 
carry it to completion. Mr. Wattles 
personally obtained the official co-op- 
eration of the government of this coun- 
try, of Canada and of the Pan-Ameri- 
can countries. He succeeded in those 
efforts, just as he succeeded in every- 
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thing else he undertook. He also led 
the business interests of Omaha to a 
successful conclusion in the establish- 
ment of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
and Omaha today is an important 
terminal grain market. He was the 
central figure in Omaha’s realization 
of its first great hotel—the Fontenelle 
—an imposing structure of which any 
metropolis might be proud. In fact 
his influence has been felt in every 
important movement in Omaha and in 
that part of the West. 


Mr. Hungerford Shows Up 
Trolley Troubles 


“Your Trolley Cars” is the title of an 
article in the Jan. 21 issue of Collier’s 
which brings to the general reader a 
spirited presentation of the problems 
confronting traction companies. Ed- 
ward Hungerford, the author, who spe- 
cializes in handling transportation sub- 
jects and has contributed to the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, writes history 
entertainingly and reviews in the article 
the work of Edwin M. Walker, general 
manager of the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company, 
who, like Edward Bellamy, “looking 
backward,” found that service was the 
missing element in the present as com- 
pared to the past. By providing what 
was needed, he increased the number of _ 
passengers in spite of increased auto- 
mobile competition. 

From his wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the industry Mr. Hungerford 
recalls what John L. Livers did for the 
Charlottesville & Albemarle Electric 
Railway to make it a going concern. 
Painting the cars orange and blue, with 
true university patriotism, was not the 
least of his changes. Mr. Hungerford 
describes the successful adoption of the 
weekly pass in Youngstown and other 
methods of selling transportation. This 
salesmanship Mr. Hungerford considers. 
the solution to the difficulties of rail- 
way companies. 


P. T. Robinson has been appointed 
division engineer of the East Bay Elec- 
tric Division of the Southern Pacific 
Company. Mr. Robinson was formerly 
assistant division engineer of the 
Western Division. He was succeeded 
in that post by J. P. Edwards of 
Ogden, Utah. 


Joseph F. Bradner, Sr., formerly 
connected with the engineering and 
power department of the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company as con- 
structor and architect, and more recently 
associated with the building division of 
the city engineer’s office, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of a local realty 
company. 

W. O. Clure has resigned as general 
passenger agent for the Twin City 
Lines, Minneapolis, effective Feb. 15. 
He will become associated with the 
Chicago office of Barron G. Collier, Inc., - 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Clure succeeded 
A. W. Warnock with the Twin City 
Lines on Feb. 5, 1920. Previously he 
had assisted in publicity work for the. 
company for about a year. 


' construction of one. 
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Charles D. Jones, president of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company and 


secretary and treasurer of the Miami , 


Railway, Dayton, Ohio, has succeeded 
his father, Major Frank J. Jones, as 
one of the directors of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Street Railway. Major Jones de- 
sired to retire. 
been second vice-president of the com- 


pany, was also elected a member of the. 


board of directors. 


- Obituary 


q4 


George W. Jackson, formerly engi- 
neer of Mayor Thompson’s traction com- 
mission, Chicago, Ill., and senior mem- 
ber of the George W. Jackson & Fitz- 
patrick Company, contractors, died on 
Feb. 5. Mr. Jackson had frequently 
been retained in connection with trac- 
tion matters. Recently he contended 
before the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion that a return to the 5-cent fare on 
Chicago Surface Lines was possible by 
virtue of economies and rerouting, he 
suggested. He favored a subway sys- 
tem and submitted proposals for the 
In the contracting 
. field Mr. Jackson’s most important ac- 
complishment was the eonstruction of 
Chicago’s 60 miles of freight tunnels 
in the downtown section of the city. 


George L. Radcliffe, general manager 
of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, died 
on Feb. 9. He has held this position 
since 1912. Mr. Radcliffe had an active 
railway career, beginning as conductor 
on the old Broadway and Newburg 
line in Cleveland when J. J. Stanley, 
now president of the company, was 
the superintendent. He was advanced 
from conductor to cashier and pay- 
master, and later became superintend- 
ent. He was for some time associated 
with the Detroit (Mich.) United Rail- 
way and also with the Schenectady (N. 
Y.) Railway. In 1910 he returned to 
the Cleveland Railway as superintend- 
ent of the consolidated lines of the city. 
In 1912 he was appointed general 
manager of the company. 


Thomas A. Delaney, superintendent 
of transportation of the New York (N. 
Y.) Railways, died Jan. 3. Mr. Delaney 
was associated with the New York 
Railways for thirty-six years, and since 
1912 has held the position of trans- 
portation superintendent. His earliest 
association in the electric railway field 
was formed in 1886 when he became 
timekeeper for the Broadway & 
Seventh Avenue Railroad, New York 
City. He also worked in the general 
office of this company, but after the 
Metropolitan Street Railway was or- 
ganized he transferred and for some 

- time had charge of operation of various 
lines which that company leased. In 
1900 he was appointed supervisor of 
transportation of the company. In 
1912 he was avpointed suverintendent 
of transportation of the reorganized 
New York Railways Company. 


Samuel Assur, who has - 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Firm of Spooner & Merrill 
Organized 


Charles W. Spooner, consulting engi- 
neer, Grand Rapids, Mich. has an- 
nounced the organization of the firm of 
Spooner & Merrill, consulting engineers, 
with offices in Grand Rapids. The firm 
has secured the services of Charles A. 
Hamilton, formerly with the Fargo En- 
gineering Co., Jackson, Mich., as spe- 
cialist in mechanical engineering, and 
of Donald M. Cook, who will continue in 
charge of valuations and appraisals. 
Both Mr. Spooner and his new partner 
are natives of Grand Rapids, both have 
degrees in civil engineering from the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Spooner has had a broad ex- 
perience in civil engineering and valua- 
tion work and as an expert in engineer- 
ing litigation. 

Mr. Merrill received his degree in 
1902 and was then employed for some 
time in the office of the United States 
Engineer, and subsequently in the oftice 
of the City Engineer in Grand Rapids. 
He was actively associated with ‘the 
harbor work in a number of Michigan 
cities.- For thirteen years thereafter, 
he was engaged in the engineering of 
the New York State barge canal. Sub- 
sequently he became principal assistant 
to Joseph Ripley who is known for his 
service as chief engineer of the Grand 
Canal Improvement Board for the 
Chinese Government and in connection 
with the canal work at the Soo, Panama 
and in New York. 


Westinghouse Electric Makes 
Changes in Personnel 


Announcement of changes and trans- 
fers in personnel of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company has 
been made by officials of that company. 
Several changes have recently been 
made in the railway sales department, 
the organization of which is: 

F. H. Shepard, director of heavy 
traction; M. B. Lambert, manager; E. 
D. Lynch, office manager; F. F. Rohrer, 
assistant to manager in charge of con- 
tracts; C. H. Long, section manager 
railway equipment contracts and or- 
ders; R. Seybold, manager price sec- 
tion; T. H. Stoffel, electric railway 
freight haulage export; W. R. Stine- 
metz, manager, and R. W. Carter, as- 
sistant manager of the heavy traction 
division; K. A. Simmon, manager light 
traction division; J. L. Crouse, man- 
ager, and J. W. Lewis, assistant man- 
ager railway development and supply 
division. 

H. A. Campe has been appointed 
manager of the small motor appliance 
section of the industrial department, 
succeeding V. M. Beeler, who has been 


' transferred to the Springfield office. 


G. L. Washington has been appointed 
assistant to manager of the Havana, 
Cuba, office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company. 


South African Railway 
Electrification 


Cable advices announce that the con- 
tract for electrification of 170 miles of 
single track of the South African Rail- 
way between Pietermaritzburg and 
Glencoe has been given to the Metro- 
politan Vickers Electric Company, of 
Manchester England. The cost of this 
work will be about £750,000, being 
based on a revision of the British bids 
as of Jan. 1. No new bids were asked 
for, since the old ones were reduced in 
amount on account of wage cuts. 


Electrical Exports Amounted 
to $95,814,885 


Electrical exports for December, ac- 
cording to the Electrical Division of the 
Department of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, amounted to $5,177,276, mak- 
ing the total preliminary figure for 
1921 $95,814,885. Exports for 1920 ex- 
ceeded those of the year just passed by 
approximately $6,000,000 only. Compar- 
ing by classes of goods exported the 
two years 1920 and 1921 certain gains 
were shown. Transformers showed a 
gain of more that $3,000,000, from 
$4,803,158 for 1920 to $7,988,440 for the 
twelve months of 1921. 


Peking Tramways Planning 
Improvements 


Extensions involving 15 miles of 
track and the construction of a 1,500-kw. 
electric generating plant are being 
planned by the Minister of Communi- 
cations at Peking, who is chairman of 
the board of directors of the Peking 
tramways. According to Commercial 
Attaché Arnold, bids for material, equip- 
ment, trucks will be opened on March 
20. The cars will be built in China. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Feb. 7, 1922 
onber, electrolytic, cents per Ib......... 13.125 
popper wire ere cents per lb........... 14.125 
Pead Cents per lDyw.1 a. sais slates te 4.70 
Zinc, ore DOP 4 4.80 
Tin Straits, cents per Tite Bo. A eee 31.375 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Baer 
Roads, gross tons. . 3 $4.72 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons......+ 1 
Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2 
Franklin, Tl., screenings, Chicago, net tons 2.00 
Central, tl. screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materiais 
Rubber-covered wire, New York, cents per 

Bes shee 7c te pe a te ts wines eatin’ y vag ie 6.25 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per Ib. 16.50 
Caren sJplonge consumers net prices, with- ves 

OE SE Fae re Te ere . 

L oma al ,(5-bb}. lots), N. Y., cents per gal. 79.00 
White lead, (100-lb. keg), N. Y. ,cents perlb. 12.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N-Y., cents per gal. 92.00 
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Rolling Stock 


The Macon Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., has placed thirteen 


standard safety cars in service. These 
were made by the J. G. Brill Company. 


The Santa Barbara & Suburban Rail- 
way, Santa Barbara, Cal., has placed in 
service eleven standard safety cars, pur- 
chased from the American Car Com- 
pany. 

The Central California Traction Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., reports that 
it has built the body for one 40-ft. elec- 
tric locomotive in its shops. This loco- 
motive is of semi-steel construction and 
will be used in interurban service. 


The Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., has placed six pre- 
payment passenger cars in city service. 
These cars are 44 ft. 6 in. long and have 
a seating capacity of forty-eight. They 
were built by the Cincinnati Car Com- 
pany. 

The Waterbury & Milldale Tramway 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., reports 
that it has placed two war-board cars, 
manufactured by the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, in service. These cars are of 
semi-steel construction and seat fifty- 
six passengers. 

The Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn., reports the purchase of 
three semi-steel cars either for one- 
man or two-man operation. These cars 
are 43 ft. over all and have a seating 
capacity of fifty-two. They were built by 
the Wasson Manufacturing Company. 

The Municipal Railways of San 
Francisco, through the City Engineer, 
M. M. O’Shaughnessy, is authorized by 
the supervisors to prepare specifica- 
tions for twenty center-entrance street 
ears. Specifications are nearing com- 


pletion and bids- will be asked in im- 
mediate future. 


Track and Roadway 


Kitchener, Ont.—The ratepayers have 
passed the by-law authorizing the rais- 
ing of $63,000 for electric railway ex- 
tensions. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Com- 
pany is completing an extension on the 
Brentwood line, which loops around 
and into the Florida State Fair 
grounds. . 

Winnipeg (Man.) Electric Railway 
will be requested by the Municipal 
Council of St. Vital to construct an 
electric line on St. Anne’s Road to 
Lavalee School. 

North Shore Connecting Railroad, 
Evanston, Ill. has made application to 
the Illinois Commerce Commission for 
permission to construct an electric rail- 
way through certain parts of Evans- 
ton and Wilmette. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company 
has been directed by Street Rail- 
way Commissioner Kuertz to begin 
repairs on the Fairview Heights in- 
clined plane so it can be used safely 
for single-track cars. Engineers .who 
made the report advise automatic 


bumpers at both landings and reinforc- 
ing the “track stringers” with heavy 
timbers. 

Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.{ is; constructing ja 
high-tension transmission system from 
Reddington, 6 miles north of Seymour, 
and about half way between Jefferson- 
ville and Indianapolis, to North Ver- 
non It will connect with the high- 
tension line from Jeffersonville and 
Louisville to Indianapolis. Another 
line is being erected from Mineral 
Springs to Elizabethtown, which will 
supply energy for farm and homes. 
The North Vernon Company will pur- 
chase power from the Interstate com- 
pany. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


New York, (N. Y.) Transit Commis- 
sion will finish construction of ‘the 
Jerome Avenue Yard with the $72,000 
appropriated by the Board of Esti- 
mate. The board refused to allow the 
commission any funds for purchasing 
anti-creepers, or to paint the columns 
of the White Plains section of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit lines. 

Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company Indianapolis, Ind., 
will consider an enlargement of the 
West Tenth Street power plant, which 
furnishes power to the Indianapolis 
Street Railway, or the building of a 
new power plant in the Vigo County or 
adjacent coal field, it became known 
recently. The enlargement would cost 
approximately $3,000,000, it is said. 

Waukesha, Wis.—A new power line 
connecting the West Allis substation 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
‘Light Company with the new substation 
of the Waukesha Gas & Electric Com- 
pany on Barstow Street will be ready 
for use some time in March. The Mil- 
waukee company built the new circuit 
from West Allis to the east city limits 
of Waukesha and the Waukesha com- 
pany constructed a tower line from 
there to Barstow Street station. 


Professional Notes 


The Associated Engineers, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is a firm recently incor- 
porated by F. W. Ullius, Jr., William E. 
Skinner and Ralph M. Kibbe to engage 
in consulting engineering. Mr. Ullius 
is president of the firm and Mr. Skin- 
ner, who was formerly with the elec- 
trical department of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, is vice- 
president. 

The Chillingworth Engineering Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y., announces 
that it has associated with it Frank H. 
Plum, Herbert Pluemer, George E. 
Mellin, and Harold von Thaden, all 
formerly of the C. W. Hunt Engineer- 
ing Corporation, and will carry on a 
business similar to that conducted by 
the C. W. Hunt Engineering Corpora- 
tion. It will occupy offices at 143 
Liberty Street. 


Trade Nets 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
announces that T. H. Hays has been 
appointed manager of the Indianapolis 
cffice of the company. 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker — 
‘ Company, Sixth and Wesley Avenues, 


Columbus, Ohio, has recently placed on 


the market a new automatic starter for 


direct-current motors of 10 hp. capacity 
or less. 


Hancock Manufacturing Company, 


manufacturer of portable oil burners, j 
torches, furnaces, etc., has moved its » 


Philadelphia office to 1726 Sansom 
Street, Bell telephone, Spruce 5626. 
Herbert Vogelsang, who has been con- 
nected with the company for six years, 
will be in charge. 


The Ajax Metal Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has. appointed H. L. Car- 
penter, Jr., formerly in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office and later connected 
with its main office in Philadelphia, as 
traveling representative in western 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Carpenter has been 
with the Ajax Metal Company for 
more than twenty years. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has announced the appoint- 
ment of W. D. Blatz as general sales 
manager. 
in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Jan. 28. During his six years connec- 
tion with the company, he has made a 
thorough study of the brass industry in 
its various branches. Before joining 
the Bridgeport Brass Company he had 
had twelve years’ experience in the 
banking and brokerage business. 


Ne ew Advertising Literature 


Holophane Glass Company, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, has issued bul- 
letin No. 348, describing the Holophane 
lightmeter, which is an accurate port- 
able instrument designed for the meas- 
urement of footcandles, lamberts, etc. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has just issued Circular 1094-B, describ- 
ing turbine generator units. This pub- 
lication contains a discussion of the re- 
actance and impulse types of turbines, 
both the semi-double flow type and the 
multiple-cylinder type. Bleeder turbines 
and geared turbines are described. The 
generator is also discussed in detail, 
and illustrations are given to show the 
latest types of construction. 

Accessories for Complete Conduit 
System.—The Sprague Electric Works 
of the General Electric Company, New 
York, N. Y., has issued two booklets 
describing Sprague materials for a 
complete conduit system. One of these 
is. devoted to GreenfielDuct and the 
other to what is commercially known 
at Spragueletts, which include various 
types of conduit boxes and covers, to- 
gether with fittings for complete 
wiring. 


This appointment was noted © 
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